Builders of the Joy Mechanical Mine Car 
Loader believe that any successful loader 
must combine two operations; the actual 
recovery of coal from the mine floor and 
the rapid loading of this coal into mine cars. 
The Joy Loader is admirably designed and 
equipped to accomplish these two opera- 
tions successfully and economically. 


Ask for our illustrated folder. 


UNION TRUST <BLDG 
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“The Waugh Way Wins’’ 


PUTTING A “PUNCH” 
INTO DRILL PUNCHING 


O put a “punch” into drill steel punching; to get good, clean, 

straight holes, with every single stroke of the punch; to do this 
rapidly, economically and satisfactorily—punch your drill steel 
“The Waugh Way.” 


MODEL 10 Waugh Drill Puncher can be easily attached to your 
drill sharpener and will greatly facilitate the work of your black- 
smith shop. The nearest Waugh branch office will gladly send you 
the Drill Puncher Bulletin. Write today for a copy. 


Newer Rock ©. 


Denver, Colorado 
Rock Drills, Drill Sharpeners, Hoists, Hole Punches, and Air Compressors 


F i El Paso Joplin Lima New York City Melbourne 
aS Seattle Wallace Santiago Houghton Mexico City 
St. Louis Salt Lake City Birmingham Duluth Butte Pittsburgh Pottsville 


Canadian Rock Drill Company, Limited 
Sole Agents in Canada 


Montreal Cobalt Nelson Vancouver 
The Denver Rock Drill & Machinery Company, Ltd. Andrews & George Company, 
Sole Agents in South Africa Sole Agents in Japan 
Southern Life Building Tokyo, Japan 
burg, Tr l, South Africa K-45 
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Whenever Mining Men Meet 


The exchange of experiences and telling of 
achievements in cyaniding economy always 
adds its bit to the great advantage in using 
Aero Brand Cyanide. 


And this is true the world around—AERO 
BRAND has established the bed-rock basis of low 
cost cyaniding. Its metallurgical efficiency meets 
every requirement. 


A Case in Point 


One of the largest mining operations in the 
Kalgoorlie district states that Aero Brand Cyanide 
from Niagara Fails effects a saving of £200 
monthly in cyanide cost alone. They also report 
increased extraction of gold and lower per-ton 
cyanide consumption. 


Aero Brand Cyanide is the World’s Standard for 
Low Cost Cyaniaing 


American Cyanamid Company 
Ft 511 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


KR. Ameling Prospecting Co., Ine. 


STATE GEOLOGIC SURVEY 
MISSOURI SCHOOL OF MINES ROLLA, MO, 
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20 Years of Continuous Service 


NOT A DISSATISFIED CUSTOMER 
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SIVYER <—JS CASTINGS 
DEPENDABLE 


* Bracket casting for Automatic 
Mechanical Shoveling Machine, made 
of Sivyer High Carbon Electric Steel 


Safeguarding Mining Machinery 


Send Blue Prints 


If certain parts of your product— 
which are now either cast or ham- 
mer-forged and welded—ought to 
be more effectively safeguarded 
against failure in service, send us 
vour blue prints wich an explana- 
tion of your difficulties. We will 
be glad to study the problems in- 
volved and recommend possible 
solutions without obligation on 


your part. 


If some of your planing and boring 
tools require an unusual amount of 
gtinding and replacement, it may 
be that there are sand and slag on 
the surface of some of the castings 
now used. Tools are keen inspect- 
ors of castings and originate many 
of the orders that come to Sivyer 
from more than a thousand miles 
away. If your usual sources of stip- 
ply seem unable to get rid of the 
trouble, send us your blue prints of 
the parts in question, together with 
details about your difficulties. With- 
out obligation on your part we will 
study tne problems. of molding 
practice involved and suggest meth- 
ods for producing castings with 
uniformly good machining quality. 


SIV 


SIVYER 


against Failure in Service 


AN exceptionally successful manufacturer 
of mining machinery works always on 
the principle that materials are quite as im- 
portant as design. He believes that break- 
downs underground are so much more costly 
and troublesome than failures above ground 
that only the best metal obtainable can ever 
be considered good enough. To assure the 
durability, economy and efficiency of his 
product, he uses castings of Sivyer Electric 
Steel for critical parts. Other builders of min- 
ing machinery use Sivyer Electric Steel and 
Sivyer Electric Alloys for similar reasons, and 
also because they have found that with them 
they can reduce machining time in some 
cases as much as an hour per casting. 


ER STEEL 


STEEL CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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Type ““XCB”’ Compressors 


Regulation with the 5-Step Clearance 
Control automatically governs the output 
of the compressor and delivers full, three- 
quarter, one-half, one-quarter or no load. 
The power required with this method of 
control is practically in proportion to the 
air delivered. 


The one-piece main frame provides a 
rigid, enclosed compact frame, making 
possible quick and easy installation, and 
guaranteeing correct alignment. 


Main bearing housings are a part of 
the compressor frame and absolutely 
rigid. They are of large size and are 
provided with wedge and screw adjust- 
ment. 


Intercooler, designed to give maximum 
efficiency, effectively reduces the temper- 
ature of the air and condenses any 
moisture. The complete nest of tubes 
and baffles can be easily removed for 
inspection and cleaning. 


The bearings, crank pins, crosshead 
pins and crosshead guides are lubricated 
by the automatic flood system. The 
cylinders are lubricated by force-feed 
lubricator. 


Ingersoll-Rand inlet and discharge 
plate valves operate automatically and 
entirely independent of any moving valve 
gear. Large free port and lift openings, 
adjustment of valve spring tension so as 
to give the least possible resistance to 
the intake or discharge of air, insure high 
compression efficiency. 


Send for copy of Bulletin 3042. 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORKICITY 


Offices in all Principal Foreign and Domestic Cities 
For Canada Refer Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Limited 
260 St. James Street, Montreal, Quebec 


Ingersoll-Rand 
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Is Your Hoisting Equipment Making Records? 


Contract capacity for the hoist referred to in the above letter was 4000 tons in 8 
hours. Excess capacity such as this denotes correct proportioning of both me- 
chanical and electrical units and sturdy design throughout. This permits of in- 
creased capacity without increased expenditures for new equipment. 


This is also one of the most economical electric hoists in the Illinois Coal Field. 


We Can Help You To Obtain Like Results 
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Consider the Conditions: — 


Mining camps are usually located far away in inaccessible mountain ranges, to 

which the transportation of engineering supplies is long, difficult, and often 

pe | through the tropics. This means time and changing climatic conditions, which 
\ have a most serious effect upon the life of the average rod packing. 


For this reason packings that contain rubber, or are not properly lubricated, 
E. cannot possibly give.a uniform length of service, as they deteriorate with age 
nd the tropical heat. 

TRADE MARK 


“PALMETTO” 


REG US PAT OFFICE 


‘s an ideal packing for mining operations, because it does not contain 
wubber or any other substance that age or heat can effect. It has a 
thoroughness of lubrication unknown to other packings—therefore 
“Palmetto” is always the same uniformly high quality, no matter 
what the conditions. 


For high pressures, superheated steam and compressed air 
pressures “Palmetto” has no equal for satisfactory service. 


We can prove this if you will let us send you free working samples of both braided 
and twist, to test under your own conditions. State size desired. 


GREENE, TWEED & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Duane St.. New York 


Twist 
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PACKING 


See SET HARD 
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Falk-Bibby Flexible Couplings 


Couplings with both torsional and lateral elasticity which 
remain truly flexible under normal and even light loads and 
which will safely stand far greater momentary or constant 
overloads than any other type in existence. 


The ability of these couplings to absorb vibrations lengthens 
the life of the motor in cases of direct connected motors and 
secures the most favorable running conditions possible in the 
cases of gas and steam engine generator sets. 


Standard sizes from 4% to 8600 H. P. at 100 r. p.m. Large 
couplings and couplings for special duty are treated on their 
individual merits, and can be kept within convenient dimen- 
sions. 


Use Falk-Bibby Flexible Couplings for the easy coupling and 
uncoupling of shafts—for the correction of misalignment 
evils—for the elimination of end-thrusts, oscillations, wear 
and power losses. 


Falk Herringbone Gears 


We manufacture a complete interchangeable system of 
herringbone gears, with teeth generated on_ special 
machines. The Falk System of staggered teeth, besides 
giving the maximum contact surface for a given width of 
face, is invaluable in securing unbroken continuity of 
engagement and in equalizing wear. 


Falk Herringbone Gears are simple and compact—quiet 
and economical—and practically indestructible. 


They have been rendering dependable service on the equip- 
ment of some of the largest mining companies in the world 


for many years. 


The Falk Corporation 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 
REPRESENTATIVES: 

- O. Beyer, 1007 Park Bldg., Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 

M. P. Filli , 50 Church St., ine melter Supply Co., Denver, 
yon Gian Salt Lake City and El Paso. 
The Falk Corp., Rialto Bidg., San ngineering Equipment Co. Ltd., 


Francisco, Cal. Square, Montreal, 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES: Gustav Melms, 
3 Rue Taitbout, Paris. 
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Hasn’t Lost a Day In Four Years 


MA 
Shay Ceara] 


OUR years ago, a well-known mining 
company added a 50-ton Shay Geared 
Locomotive to its equipment. 


This Shay has been used continuously since 
its purchase without the loss of a day’s 
service for repairs. 


There is nothing exceptional about this 
Shay performance— it’s typical of the ser- 
vice of this rugged grade-climbing, heavy- 
hauling locomotive. Give a Shay only or- 
dinary maintenance attention and it is good 
for years and years of the hardest kind of 
work. 


Drop us a line and we'll tell you more about 
the Shay and why it is a most satisfactory, 
all-around locomotive for mining and strip- 
ping purposes. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


INCORPORATED 
Lima, Ohio 17 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 


October, 1923 
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ILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


Get the Maximum Service 


and results from your motors 


Belts slip, resulting in an inevitable loss 
of power and reducing machine speed, 
slowing up production and piling up 
costs. 


Gears have no flexibility, transmit the 
entire shock of load changes to the 
motor, reducing materially its useful- 
ness and life. 


Morse Silent Chain Drives combine the 
flexibility of a belt, with the positive 


action of a gear. Transmit 98.6 percent 


of the power developed, permitting the 


use of short centers, a significant item in 


Require practically little attention 


other than timely lubrication, and 
convenient arrangement possible. Run will, with ordinary care, work 


cool, quiet, and clean. efficiently for many years. 


conserving valuable space and making 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA. . 702 Candler Bidg., Earl F. Scott & Co. NEW YORK CITY ..... +++». 30 Church Street 

Grecscencone 1402 Lexington Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 413 Third Street, S., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. ° acess 141 Mill Street MONTREAL, QUE., CAN St. Nicholes Bidg., Jones & Glassco, Reg’d. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C 404 Commercial Bank Biig. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 612 Franklin Trust Bidg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA Westinghouse Bidg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 421 Engincers Blig SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Monadnock Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO. 1761 Waace Street, R. M. Parsons ST. LOUIS, MO. Chemical Blig., Morse Eng. Co. 
DETROIT, MICH P 7601 Central Avenue TORONTO, ONT.,CAN. .. Bank of Hamilton Biig.. Jones & Glassco, Reg'd. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. Finance Bidg., Morse Eng. Co. WINNIPEG MAN... CAN Dufferin Street, Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
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Ball Bearings on Mine Locomotive Motors 
Prevent Short Circuits and Other Troubles 


ECAUSE of their non-wearing qual- 

ities and compactness ball bearings 

are considered as standard equipment on 
the motors of most mine locomotives. 


Operating practically frictionless even 
under conditions of misalignment and 
being housed so as to prevent the escape 
of lubricant and the intrusion of dust 
and grit, SKF marked self-aligning 
ball bearings keep motor armatures per- 
manently centered within the field struc: 
ture. Asa result burnouts due todropped 
armatures and the leakage of lubricant 
are avoided as well as excessive commu- 


tator wear due to vibration causing sub- 
stantial variations in brush pressure 


Furthermore, because of their relatively 
short axial dimension, ball bearings per- 
mit the designing engineer to obtain bet- 
ter operating characteristics by devoting 
more space to magnetic iron than would 
be possible with other types of bearings 
which are of greater axial length. 


Our engineers will gladly co-operate 
in bringing these and other advantages 
of ball bearings to the equipment which 
you build or use. 


THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING COMPANY 


165 Broadway, New York City 


Supervised by SKF" INDUSTRIES, INc., 


The SELF 
ALIGNING 


BALL 


BEARING 


Deflected View 


BALL 


The Highest Expression 


of the Bearing Principle 
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| Designed to secure greater accuracy 
| in weights and less expense in the 
| weighing operation. 


eo its direct method of obtaining and 
| recording accurate weights, swiftly and 
| automatically weighing either moving trains 
| or stationary hoppers with results satisfactory 
| to both operator and miner, and reducing the 
| tipple force, thus paying for itself—the out- 
| standing service of the Streeter-Amet Auto- 
matic Dial and Weight Recording Machine 
remains the eliminaton of the human factor 
from the weighing operation. Railroad and 
tipple weights will tally—there will be no more 
paying for coal not mined. 


The Recorders are substantially 
built of the best materials by first | 
class workmen. The jar of the 
tipple does not affect their accu- | 
racy or durability due. to a kero- 
sene dash pot connected to the 
point of the beam, which, through 
a system of triple spring valves, 
retards oscillation of the beam 
and eliminates transmission’ of 
jars to the recording mechanism. 
Repairs are seldom necessary. 


Can be attached to any make of 
scale on the market, and are 
either sold, or leased on a rental 
basis. 


Send for illustrated booklet 
describing operation of the Re- 
corder and listing some of the 
economies resulting from its use. 


STREETER-AMET AUTOMATIC DIAL 
& WEIGHT RECORDING MACHINES 


STREETER-AMET WEIGHING & RECORDING CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Keystone Grease makes 
the most efficient me- 


chanical unit more ef- 
ficient. 


GREASE 


The Master Lubricant 
TRADE MARK REG US PAT. OFF. 


| Today’s Production 


From mining properties today, more than ever 
before, is being demanded the highest possible 
productivity, combined with the lowest possible 
operating costs. 


Every piece of machinery and rolling stock 
must be kept at the highest point of efficiency 
at all times or production is sure to be severely 
handicapped. 


The life of mine car wheels must be lengthened 
—air compressor trouble must be eliminated— 
electric locomotive hot boxes must be avoided, 
and coal cutting machinery must work to full 
capacity day after day. 


Wherever the importance of proper lubrication 
is taken into consideration, Keystone Grease has 
always ably demonstrated its greater efficiency 
by day-in-day-out service—its superior lubri- 
cating qualities have long been recognized 
throughout the entire mining industry. 


THE KEYSTONE LUBRICATING CO. 


Boston Executive Office and Works Minneapolis 

Detroit Philadelphia, Pa. Mempnis 
Established 1884 Tulsa 

Knoxville Cincinnati 


New Orleans 


Agencies in Principal Countries Throughout the World 


October, 1923 
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The shovel spoiled two drills 


WO drills tried to bore feur holes in a Wood’s Mo-/lyb-den-um 
Steel Shovel. The holes were needed for drainage purposes. 
The drills were ruined by the tough Mo-/y-den-um steel. 

This factory, which is in Pittsburgh, got these Wood’s Mo-/yb- 
den-um Steel Shovels to test their wearing qualities. Shoveling 
ashes and clinkers from a producer was the job—a tough one. 
So hard, in fact, that no shovel previously tried had been able to 
stand up under the punishment. 

But read this extract from the report of our distributor: “They 
promised to keep a check on the performance of these shovels and 
let me have a sample as soon as one is worn out. They told me, 
however, that by the way our shovels were standing up now, after 
four months of use, it will be two years before I receive my sample.” 

This is one of thousands of tests which have proved that Wood’s 
Mo-lyb-den-um Steel Shovels wear two to six times longer than 
any other shovels made. 

This unusual wear has made Wood’s Mo-/lyb-den-um Steel 
Shovels the favorite with purchasing agents in all parts of the 
world. They’re favorites with the men, too. For Mo-lyb-den-um 
steel blades are far lighter for a given strength. Write for com- 
plete information about the application of these super-shovels to 
all your needs. 


THE WOOD SHOVEL & TOOL COMPANY 


Piqua, Ohio U.S.A. 


Wood's Me-ub-den-um 
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ae Many mine operators are transporting their ore and mine waste at a j t 
very low cost with a 
} ( 
Leschen Aerial Tramway ae 
= They are furnished in different systems to meet all conditions. They n 
\ can be operated continuously as they are not affected by weather condi- | i< 
ie tions. Their upkeep is low—but their efficiency is high. Mois 
SS If you are interested in economical transportation we would be glad * 
f to give you full particulars. 
| Established 1857 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company ie fi, 
WIRE ROPE and AERIAL TRAMWAYS <3 : 
¥ HERCULES (RED-STRAND) WIRE ROPE 
et ST. LOUIS, MO. 
New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 


electrical, rope, barbed, plain, nails, 
tacks, spikes, bale-ties, hoops, springs, 
netting, wire fences, steel posts, steel 


gates, trolley wire, rail bonds, flat wire (strip steel), piano 
wire, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wire, screw stock, 


concrete reinforcement. Aerial Tramways. 


Illustrated books describing uses, free 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK | 
| 
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“There She Blows” 


There’s one big outstanding thing about the 
FEDERAL ELECTRIC SIREN that appeals 
to every man interested or engaged in mine 
work. 


EDERAL He KNOWS that the FEDERAL ELEC- 

F TRIC SIREN can be heard for miles around— 
that its distinctive cry, ranging from a low 

ELE CTRI C guttural growl to a shrill shriek, will get atten- 
tion instantly. It is never confused with any 
other signal about the mine. 


SIR EN You need this dependable signal in your mine. 


With the FEDERAL ELECTRIC SIREN 
there’s no chance for the old alibi, “I didn’t hear 
the whistle.’ A push of the button from any 
of several convenient points sends its call to 
every man at home, or on the property. It tells 
them when there are cars to load. It gets them 
Approved by the Underwriters Lab- to work on time. 


oratory of the National Board of Scientifically made—built for years of serv- 
Fire Underwriters— Guide 380-12. 


Approval dated Oct. 11, 1918. ice- requires little attention. An occasional 
oiling is all that is necessary. Let us tell you 
what the FEDERAL ELECTRIC SIREN will 
do for you. Mail coupon or write us today. 
No obligation. 


Federal Electric Co., 
8700 So. State St., 
Chicago, I[il. 


Please send full information with prices on Federal Electric Siren for our Class of Current, Volts 


(AMC-10) 
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To Appraise Appraisers 


© 1923 The A. A. Co. 


The mine executive who has an appraisal of his 
properties is entitled to know how that appraisal is 
made—what the appraiser’s facilities are—how the 
appraisal organization is equipped in personnel and 
statistical resources and experience to elevate the 
valuation from the personal opinion class and make 
of it a statement of fact. 


It can be the latter only if the principles and prac- 
tices of the appraisal organization are sound. To 
discern the evidences of value and accurately 
measure it, requires these basic qualifications: 


10. 


Unflinching integrity. 
Unassailable disinterestedness. 
Insistance upon provability. 
Authoritative statistics. 
Extensive experience. 
Diversified personnel. 
Perfected research facilities. 
Assured permanency. 
Progressive supervision. 
Demonstrated achievement. 


These are the characteristics by which an appraisal 
organization—and hence, the truth of its appraisals 
—must be judged. They are the attributes which 
have distinguished The American Appraisal Com- 
pany for a quarter of a century. 


The American Appraisal Company 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Atlanta Cincinnati Minneapolis St. Louis 
Baltimore Cleveland New Orleans’ Seattle 
Boston Detroit New York Syracuse 
Buffalo Indianapolis Philadelphia Tulsa 
Chicago Los Angeles Pittsburgh Washington 


San Francisco 


The Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd., Montreal, Toronto 


APPRAISALS * REPORTS * INVESTIGATIONS 
INDUSTRIALS « PUBLIC UTILITIES «NATURAL RESOURCES 
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Sixty Repeat Orders 


About five years ago one of the big mining companies 
accepted our word that the Goodrich “New Mining” 
Elevator Belt was the most durable and suitable belt 
for the handling of sharp wet fines that we had ever 
made, and purchased one belt accordingly. 


Since then they have sent us sixty repeat orders, an 
action which speaks for itself. If you are not familiar 
with the many noteworthy features of this belt write 
us for full particulars. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich 


ELEVATOR BELT 
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LIDGERWOOD 
MINE HOISTS 


ELECTRIC In all Sizes STEAM 


Special Double Band Friction Drum Haulage Hoist. Maximum duty on one drum 23,000 lbs. at 1350 f. p. m. 
Every engineer knows the requirements of his mine hoist. Every Lidgerwood Hoist meets 
these requirements and gives Durability, Strength and Freedom from Breakdowns. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 96 Liberty Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Detroit Seattle Birmingham, Ala. Los Angeles Cleveland Charleston, W.Va. 
London, England Sao Paulo, Brazil Rio de Janeiro, Brazil Apartado, 813, Mexico, D. F. 


HOCKENSMITH WHEEL & MINE CAR COMPANY 


A KNOCKOUT! 


Oh, what the Hockensmith Truck does to 
Old Man Cost Sheet! 


Thousands of trucks produced by us that 
have been on the job since 1909 and 1910— 
and are still as strong and dependable as 
ever — make the old song of economy per 
year a soothing tune to the treasurer’s ears. 


This talk of long life, low up-keep, and low 
replacement costs becomes very convincing 
with the array of facts which any Hocken- 
smith Truck user can bring to back it up. 


HOCKENSMITH 


WHEEL & MINE CAR CO) 


PENN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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For Low Maintenance Costs— 


The Goodman Universal Control Shortwall 


Low Maintenance is largely a matter of ample 


capacity and adaptability to mine conditions 


Motored for either 35 or 50 horsepower, 
the Universal Control Shortwall makes 
easy going in any kind of cutting. 


The Geared Variable Feed enables it to 
meet every change in cutting—instantly, 
automatically and exactly. 


It has power on both rope drums, with 
fast and slow speed for each rope. You 


sump with right hand rope on slow speed. 


The two speeds for each rope are always 


operated under the control of the Vari- 
able Feed. 


In this way the Universal Control cuts 
just as fast as conditions permit. It slows 
down or speeds up as the cutting requires. 


Having abundance of power, exact 
adaptability, and a construction rugged 
enough to apply maximum power with- 
out strains anywhere, the Universal 


Control Shortwall has a low maintenance 
cost. 


| 
| 
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WEIGH WHILE IN TRANSIT OVER | 
THE MERRICK CONVEYOR WEIGHTOMETER 


Any material which is conveyor handled can 
be weighed without additional handling or loss 
of time by the Merrick Conveyor Weightometer. 

Why not know— 
1. The amount of crude ore produced from 
the mines. 


2. The amount of crude ore delivered daily 
to the mill. 


3. The amount of mill concentrates pro- 
duced by the mill. 


4. The amount of your actual shipments. 


COAL MEN, ATTENTION! 
Hundreds of Merrick Conveyor Weightometers in 
operation at coal loading plants, mines and power 
stations. 


TYPICAL INSTALLATION “G” TYPE 
MERRICK WEIGHTOMETER 


Scales Guaranteed and Proven Accurate 
within 99% 
Shipped as a complete unit—Fits any Con- 
veyor—Simple to install 


| | MERRICK SCALE MFG. COMPANY 


“E” MERRICK WEIGHTOMETER | 182 Autumn St., Passaic, N. J. 


P-G EVERLASTING STEEL GRIDS 


The resistance of greater service. 
Reduction in price effective Sept. 15th, 1923. 
The lowest price at which the P-G Everlasting Steel Grid has ever sold. 


iff 
Mining Machines Street Railway Cars 
Fan & Pump Motors Hoists & Cranes 


And all other classes of service calling for an unbreakable grid of long life. 
Guaranteed for ONE YEAR from date of shipment. 


THE POST-GLOVER ELECTRIC CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
MINE SERVICE EQUIPMENT CO., MINE SERVICE CO., A. FRED PHELPS, 
SCRANTON, PA. LOTHAIR, KY. PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
J. T. SUDDUTH, JR. A. F. KRIPPNER, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DENVER, COLO. 
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Just off the press 


The Knox 
Data Book 


A new 1923 edition of the Knox book- 
let on high pressure air and steam line 
fittings is now ready for mailing. 


It is fully illustrated and contains in- 
formation of value to every mining engi- 
neer interested in better valves and other 
hose fittings, for heavy duty service. 


Knox products are used at most of 
the large mining camps of the world. 


Send for the 1923 Knox 
Data Book—today 


Fill out 

and mail 

the coupon 
for your copy 


Valves-Coupling -Nipples-Clamps-Menders 


KNOX MANUFACTURING CO., 


Please send 


821 Cherry Street, the 
of the KNOX 
Philadelphia, Pa. Le Data Book 


V 
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VANO BLOWERS 


FOR AUXILIARY MINE VENTILATION 


Deliver far more air than 
fans of any other design of the 
same diameter. As high speed 
machines with efficiencies up to 
80 per cent, they require small 
driving units resulting in com- 
pactness and light weight, very 
desirable features for temporary 
or portable installations. 


Compressed Air Driven 
Electric Motor Driven VANO Blower 


VANO Blower 


The most remarkable characteristic is the 
constant power consumption at constant speed, 
irrespective of variation in pressure and air 
delivery. This prevents overloading and burn- 
ing out of motors, thus eliminating the pos- 
sibility of mine fires, in case, for instance, 
the air pipe should be accidentally torn off 
the blower. 


COPPUS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


351 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


As with every propeller blower, the air 
leaves the blower in the same direction as it 
enters, namely parallel to the axis. This 
feature and the compactness of design make 
them readily adaptable for installation in pipe 
lines. 


Zinc —Anaconda Electric 


99.9% PURE ELECTROLYTIC ZINC 


Produced at the refineries of the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company at Great Falls and Anaconda, Montana 


Pig Lead—International (I L R Co) 


DESILVERISED, COMMON AND CORRODING 


Produced at the refineries of the International 
Lead Refining Company at East Chicago, Ind. 


Arsenic, Copper Sulphate, Nickel Salts, Selenium, Tellurium 


SALES AGENT 


UNITED METALS SELLING COMPANY 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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JONES CAST IRON : JONES STANDARD 
PULLEY FLANGE COUPLING 


JONES DUPLEX RING OILING 
RIGID POST BOX 


All sorts of appliances for the Mechanical Transmission of Power 


W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Company 


Main Office and Works: 4440 West “Roosevelt Road, CHICAGO _ he 
Branches: New York—Pittsburzh—Bu falo—Milwaukee tie 14 


Power Transmitting 
Machinery 


JONE® HANGER SPEED <= 
jones 
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“The Best Advertised Metal of the Moment— 


COPPER” 


October, 1923 


James H. Collins, a prominent jour- 
nalist, writing in Printer’s Ink, thus 
appraises the results of carefully cor- 
related publicity of the leading brass 
and copper companies, in their indi- 
vidual and collective efforts to reclaim 
old and establish new uses of Copper 


Are you in touch with this constantly 
broadening effort to extend the use 
of Brass and Copper? 


If not, we should esteem it a priv- 
ilege to place your name on the 
mailing list of the Copper and Brass 
Research Association. 


and Brass. 


Mr. Collins says, 


“The public has not only responded to publicity 
pointing out the durability of copper, but has mani- 
fested widespread interest in copper advertising 
as information.” 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


zs Broadway - New York 


Send for this New Book 


Printed in rotogravure, telling its mes- 
sage mainly by some very unusual 
photographs, those who have seen ad- 
vance copies of “The Story of Copper” 
say it is one of the most interesting 
books of its kind ever published. 


The first printing of 100,000 copies 
has been almost entirely distributed 
to potential consumers of Copper and 
Brass. Write now for your copy. 
No charge. 


THESE ARE THE COMPANIES 


which, through the Copper and Brass Research Associa- 
tion, are making industrial history by their successful 
effort to reclaim old and develop new uses for Copper 


and Brass. 


Copper Mining Companies 


American Smelting & Refining Co. 


Consolidated Copper Co. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Company 

Arizona Commercial Mining Co. 

Braden Copper Company 

Calumet & Arizona Mining Company 

Calumet & Hecla Mining Company 

Chile Exploration Company 

Chino ( opper Company 

Copper Range Company 

The East Butte Copper Mining Co. 

Engels Copper Mining Company 

The Granby Consolidated Mining, 
Smelting & Power Company, Ltd. 

Greene Cananea Copper Company 


ott Copper Corporation 
Miami Copper ( ompany 
Mother Lode Coalition Mines Co. 
Nevada Consolidated Copper Co. 
New Cornelia Copper Company 
North Butte Mining Company 
Old Dominion Company 
Phelps Dodge Corporation 
Ray C lidated Copper Company 
Shattuck Arizona Copper Company 
United Verde Extension Mining Co. 
Utah Copper Company 


Copper and Brass Fabricating and Distributing Companies 


Araconda Copper Mining Co. 
(Anaconda Sales Company) 
Main Office: New York, N. Y. 


Bridgeport Brass Company 
Main Office: Bridgeport, Conn. 


Chase Metal Works (Division 
of Chase Companies, Inc.) 
Main Office: Waterbury, Conn. 

T. E. Conklin Brass & Copper 
Company 
Main Office: New York, N. Y. 


Dallas Brass & Copper Co. 
Main Office: Chicago, Ill. 


U. T. Hungerford Brass & 
Copper Company 
Main Office and Warehouse: 
New York, N. Y. 


C. G. Hussey & Company 
Main Office: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Merchant & Evans Company 
Main Office and Warehouse: 
Phi' ade!phia, Pa. 


Michigan Copper & Brass 
Company 
Main Office: Detroit, Mich. 


The National Brass & Copper 
Company 
Main Office: Lisbon, Ohio 


New England Brass Company 
Main Office: Taunton, Mass. 


The J. M. & L. A. Osborn 
Company 
Main Office and Warehouse: 
Cleveland, O. 


Richards & Company, Inc. 
Main Office and Warehouse: 
Boston, Mass. 


Rome Brass & Copper Co. 
Main Office: Rome, N. Y. 


Scovill Manufacturing Co. 
Main Office: Waterbury, Conr, 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper 
Company 
Main Office: Taunton, Mass. 


| 
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Na: 


Two 
Long Steps 
Forward 


ESS FUMES. This means time saved—greater mine 
production—higher earnings. 


HLON3Y1S-%09= 
NILV139 LNOd a 


Still lower freezing point. It will not freeze at any atmos- 
pheric temperature in this country. 


Plasticity and waterproof qualities as excellent as heretofore. 


If you are interested in reducing production costs and do 
not now use the new du Pont Gelatin, at least try it. 


Write our nearest branch office. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Explosives Department 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Branch Offices: 


Birmingham, Ala. Denver, Colo. Mexico City, Mex. Springfield, Ill. 

Boston, Mass. Duluth, Minn. New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Cel. 

Buffalo, N. Y. El Paso, Tex. Pittsburgh, Pa. Scranton, Pa. 

Chicago, Il. Huntington, W. Va. Portland, Ore. Seattle, Wash. 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 


Spokane, Wash. 
Du Pont Products Exhibit, Atlantic City, N. J. 


EXPLOSIVES SERVICE 
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Pumping, Lighting, OW E 
F OF Hoisting, Driving P R 


100 to 
125 H. P. 


This exceptional power plant, the “R-6,” 
is the largest member of the well known 
Climax line of “Trustworthy Engines.” 
It is especially noteworthy for its rugged, 
compact build, its smooth steady power 
supply, its ability to deliver its full rated 


power without laboring, its positive and 


thorough lubricating system, its complete 


Climax Engine Generator Unit. accessibility, its fuel economy, and its 
Direct or alternating current. 50 to 80 KW, eS 
any voltage. proven ability to 


“Stay on the Job 
Till It’s Done” 


Write for catalog 


CLIMAX ENGINEERING CO. 


30 W. 18th Ave. 


| 
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The Trustworthy Engine 
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The enormous bulk of coal handled today is a problem elec- 


tricity alone can meet efficiently and economically 


The right motor for the big jobs 


Coal and Ore Bridges, Coal Unloading 
Towers, Hulett Unloaders—all kinds of 
grab-bucket handling machinery require 
the strongest, yet most practical type of 
electrical equipment. G-E Motors and 
Controllers are pioneers in this severe 
service. 


Twelve tons at a bite is the way 4 G-E 
Motors handle the bucket of the 712 ft. 
coal bridge pictured at the top of this page. 


In the coal unloading tower pictured here, 
G-E Equipment operates its 12-ton dig- 
ging buckets and 6-ton clean-up buckets— 


handling 880 tons an hour. This tower 
makes about two round trips per minute 


over a hoisting distance of approximately 
280 feet. 


Since the earliest steps in the development 
of bulk material handling machinery, the 
General Electric Company has been called 
upon to develop and manufacture the elec- 
trical apparatus for driving and controlling 
the mechanical appliances of this class. 
Applications of G-E equipment to such 


service are portrayed in Bulletin 48026, 
mailed on request. 


General Electric Company 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


43B-655 
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One of the Timken equipped 
pulleys in the latest Robins 


five-pulley idler 


rogress 
The Robins Conveying Belt Company has been building 
conveyors for more than twenty-five years. \ 


Today the Robins Troughing Idler embodies efficiency . 
and refinement through its Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearing equipment. 


Timken Bearings are standard on all Robins conveyors 
equipped with anti-friction bearings. 


| The present Timken-equipped Robins construction pro- | 

vides for: | 

i Complete protection against dust and grit. Large grease 
spaces filled by means of high pressure lubricating system. 

e True running pulleys made on automatic machines that in- i 

sure accuracy and interchangeability. Idlers interchange- i 


able with Robins Standard type. 


This Timken-equipped Robins construction results in: 
Saving of power. Lighter driving units. Lower belt ten- 
sion. Lighter belts. Longer conveyors possible. Less 
lubricant required. Saving in attention. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co 


CANTON, OHIO 


\ ROLLER BEARINGS ,/ 


Timken-equipped Kobins five-pulley 4 
troughing idler manufactured by the 


Robins Conveying Belt Company 
15 Park Row, New York City 


©1923, By The T R BCo, Canton,O 
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THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


HE proceedings of the twenty-sixth annual convention of the American 
Mining Congress, held at Milwaukee September 24-29, will form the basis 
for another year’s effort to promote and safeguard industrial interests for 
the benefit of the mining industry and the public. The achievements of 
this convention are welded together into a constructive program. The American 
Mining Congress is expected to advance this program during the coming year. 

Again the urgent needs and vital problems of the mining industry have been 
thoughtfully considered by representative leaders from all branches of the mining in- 
dustry and from all parts of the country. The great practical value of joint delibera- 
tive action and cooperative effort on the part of the various branches of the mining 
industry once more has been demonstrated. 

From the Southern Division, the Western Division, the Coal Division, the 
Standardization Division, the Industrial Cooperation Division, the General Tax Com- 
mittee, the State Chapters, and their various committees, came recommendations re- 
lating to water-power development, the silver situation, selective immigration, coal 
exports, monetary reserves, relations with Mexico, labor disputes, mine-equipment 
standardization; federal, state and local taxation, “blue-sky” legislation, and other 
vital problems—recommendations which were the results of thorough study and 
specialized knowledge in the fields covered. 

The problems presented, the fundamental principles agreed upon, the conclu- 
sions reached, and the results accomplished and to be accomplished, show the vast 
importance of organization and concerted action on the part of the several units 
of the mining industry. 

Problems of industrial relations, governmental interference, and labor short- 
ages are no longer local issues. Propaganda for nationalization of mines, for 
drastic governmental regulation, and for political domination by the Mine Work- 
ers’ Union, can no longer be ignored and must be counteracted. “Blue-sky” leg- 
islation, immigration, the silver question, monetary reserves, export coal, and state 
and local taxation are all live issues. 

These and many other problems were considered by the Twenty-sixth Annual 
Convention. Every unit of the mining industry, whether struggling with a funda- 
mental problem that is common to the industry as a whole or with one that is 
individual, will find the American Mining Congress equipped and ready to help in 
securing a solution. 

Manifestly, these issues can be dealt with more effectively if the mining industry 
stands as a unit for the principles of our Constitution, and against encroachments 
upon private initiative and private rights. The American Mining Congress, backed 
by the united support of all units of the mining industry, is in a position to render 
service of incalculable value to the country at large as well as to the industry which 
it represents. 
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THE TROUBLE WITH THE COAL INDUSTRY 


HY is it that in a search for that trouble in 
WV the coal industry in which the public is inter- 

ested that none of those charged with responsi- 
bility dares to put his finger on or point to the real 
cause. Is it cowardice? The cause is so patent that 
he would be less than intelligent who failed to see it. 
Every shortage of coal which the country has ever ex- 
perienced outside of war times is directly traceable 
to the one cause. What is that cause? The concerted 
action of powerful bodies of men who are able, if their 
demands are not met, to stop the industrial processes of 
the nation, a thing which Mr. Woodrow Wilson with all 
his sympathy for organized labor declared to be in- 
tolerable. A very small minority of men are able 
through force either threatened or applied to tie up 
industry and starve or freeze the public into submis- 
sion. The law of supply and demand is superseded by 
the law of force and that foree wielded by an organiza- 
tion which defends and justifies the Herrin massacre. 
The coal operator is required to substantially meet the 
demand of that organization. The coal industry has 
many troubles of its own, but the troubles which the 
publie feel are directly traceable to that one cause. 


TRADING OFF THE CONSUMER 
N LMOST without exception every industrial strike 


settled as a result of public interference has re- 

sulted in putting additional burdens on the con- 
sumer. No other result can reasonably be expected. 
An arbitration commission or committee must be broad 
and unbiased to justify its appointment or to command 
the respect of both sides of a controversy. Such a board 
naturally yields to the most impetuous ‘claims. The 
operators always contend for conditions which make 
for efficiency and cheaper production costs. We may 
perhaps admit that the operator has a selfish reason 
for keeping costs at the lowest point. There is more 
room for profit between a low production cost and the 
price the public can pay. But the operator is always 
on the side of efficiency and low costs and is the natural 
ally of the consumer. The worker naturally and always 
fights for higher wages and better working conditions. 
The first always and the latter usually means higher 
production costs. Higher wages apparently result in a 
direct net gain to the workman. Generally the operator 
can pass on the increased cost to the consumer. Usually 
he is obliged to do so or suspend operations. Suspension 
of operations means a lessened market supply and 
increased prices. In every event the consumer must 
pay; his influence in the determination of these ques- 
tions is scarcely appreciated, and yet he is the prin- 
cipal party in interest. He illogically imagines that 
the public commission will look after that interest which 
its very composition makes impossible. It desires to 
effect a settlement and to justify itself to the public. To 
effect a settlement a commission must yield the larger 
part of the demands of the most persistent which will 
always be the most interested party to the controversy ; 
to justify itself before the public it must avoid the 
animosity of the most boisterous and the most selfish 
which will if dissatisfied quickly vent its criticism 
through the public press. What chance has the dear 
publie to get its due in such a settlement? We an- 
swer—none whatever—and we justify the reply by the 
record which does not disclose a single instance in which 
a change from the then present conditions has not 
added to the burdens of the consuming public. 
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THE HEEL OF ACHILLES 


HE United Mine Workers of America at last 
have confessed that members of their union were 
responsible for the acts of violence and lawless- 
ness committed at Herrin and elsewhere during 
miners’ strikes. They now assert that the dastardly 
crimes perpetrated at Herrin and other points were 
fostered by leaders of the red forces in the United 
States who are attempting, they say, under the direct 
supervision of Moscow, to seize control of the labor 
movement of America and use it as the base from which 
to earry on the Communist effort for the overthrow of 
the American Government. They allege that it is their 
desire to reveal and stamp out the sinister and destruc- 
tive groups and elements attempting to ‘‘bore from 
within’’ their own ranks and membership and to seize 
possession of the organization. 

The Mine Workers’ expose of the Communist pro- 
gram is commendable. THe Mintna Conaress JOURNAL 
has no word to add to their indictment of the red forces. 
The fact that they now realize and appreciate the seri- 
ousness of the far-reaching and intensive activities of 
the reds may presage the dawn of a new day for the 
miners’ organization, especially if their purpose now, 
with the admitted facts before them, is to stamp out the 
lawlessness attending labor disputes, to evict the lawless 
elements from their ranks, and to defend the personal 
and property rights of the American people. 

It is not doubted that the red forces have numerous 
agents in the ranks of the United Mine Workers, as 
alleged by union officials. The public will not soon 
forget Herrin and numerous other cases of murder, 
intimidation, fiendish brutality and property destruc- 
tion which have been attributed to striking union 
miners. What the public is at a loss to understand, 
especially in the light of the confession of the mine 
workers’ officials and their present attempt to fix the 
blame on the reds for the dastardly crimes committed, 
is why the criminals at Herrin and elsewhere have been 
defended with the aid of union funds exacted, to a large 
extent, from unwilling contributors by means of the 
check-off. 

It is almost unbelievable that union funds should have 
been used to defend agents of the Communist regime 
at Moscow, if it is true that they are responsible for the 
Herrin horror and other acts of lawlessless charged 
against union miners, if the United Mine Workers, in 
good faith, really are fighting to rid their ranks and the 
country of elements that are hostile to the American 
Government and the personal and property rights of 
American citizens. This is the vulnerable point in their 
alleged expose. Is the public to believe now that the 
United Mine Workers, as such, had nothing to do with 
the Herrin massacre and other crimes? 

Although union funds were so used, it may be that 
the United Mine Workers wish to forget their errors of 
the past and to so conduct their organization in the 
future that its policies and actions will be above re- 
proach. In addition to waging its fight against the reds, 
the organization should also seek to increase the effi- 
ciency and enlarge the productive capacity of its mem- 
bers. It should encourage them to improve their educa- 
tional opportunities and to work for the betterment of 
their communities as well as for the success of the 
enterprises by which they are employed. Such a pro- 
gram is endorsed by THE Mrintna Conaress JOURNAL, 
which has always favored the organization of labor as a 
measure necessary to secure the efficient coordination of 
productive energy. 
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FEDERAL TAX REDUCTIONS 


OMPARATIVE receipts from income and profits 
j taxes, as reported by the Treasury Department 

for the fiseal years 1921, 1922 and 1923, show 
that federal taxes have been materially reduced. For 
the fiscal year 1921 receipts from these taxes amounted 
to $3,228,137,673.75; for 1922, $2,086,918,464.85; for 
1923, $1,689,177,409.38. Drastic reductions in expendi- 
tures and economies in administration have made it 
possible for the federal government to effect this great 
reduction in the tax burden. The unfortunate phase 
of the tax situation is that the entire saving accom- 
plished by the federal government has been absorbed 
by state and local governments. As federal expendi- 
tures have been reduced, state and local expenditures 
have increased, and thus, generally speaking, taxpayers 
who have borne the taxes levied by the federal govern- 
ment have been denied the relief afforded by the repeal 
of the excess profits tax. The appeal of taxpayers for 
reduced taxes therefore should be directed to state and 
local tax-levying bodies and administrative officials and 
not to the federal government, which should be given 
full credit for its accomplishments in the right direction, 
and the blame for unnecessarily high tax burdens should 
be fixed where it belongs. 


THE SURPLUS MIDDLEMAN 


N the days of barter and exchange the producers 
| Re in close contact with each other. With the 

advancement of modern civilization, the distance 
between became greater and greater. The big fortunes 
which distinguish civilization have mostly been made 
by the middleman. To him who by the use of money or 
credit could control and hold the supply until the con- 
sumer found it necessary to pay therefor a price which 
meant a large profit to the middleman. The producer 
was glad to get wages for the time spent in production. 
The middleman was in position to exact wages and 
profit because he was equippéd to wait. The money and 
eredit which enabled him to wait for a profit were not 
available to the producer, and even if available, call for 
a knowledge of trade requirements with which the pro- 
ducer was seldom equipped. 

The more profitable field of exchange brought to its 
membership the shrewd and unscrupulous, as well as 
the ambitious—niceties of distinction multiplied the 
number of those who stand between the producer and 
the consumer, bearing down the price paid to the pro- 
ducer and bearing up the price: paid by the consumer. 
At first the producer sold to the retailer, who in turn 
sold to the consumer. Then a field was discovered in 
which profitable operations could be carried on between 
the producer and the retailer and the wholesale business 
was developed, requiring for its support a wider stretch 
in prices between producer and consumer. Then the 
jobber, buying from the wholesaler and selling to the 
retailer, forced himself into the field of profit, again 
requiring a still greater stretch from which his emolu- 
ments could be taken. 

The farmer is not a merchant. If he understood the 
game of merchandise, he would cease to be a farmer. 
But it is plainly evident that the number of these inter- 
mediaries is too great. The farmer must get more than 
30 percent of the price paid by the consumer, else the 
farming business must continue to decline. The busi- 
ness of farming is the backbone of the country’s pros- 
perity. His purchasing and consuming power must not 
be too greatly abridged if the nation is to prosper. 
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The mining industry cannot be prosperous when farm- 
ing, its sister basic industry, is unprofitable. The cost 
of distribution and exchange ought not to exceed the 
cost of production. The middleman must render a serv- 
ice to the producer at a fair cost. He must not suck the 
life out of the producer, nor overburden the consumer. 
These distributing agencies must become more efficient 
else the same law of supply and demand under which 
they were created will substitute less complicated and 
less expensive agencies to serve the important purpose 
of grading, packing and distributing the nation’s food- 
stuffs. 

The middlemen must so reform their practices as to 
permit profitable production and reasonable prices to 
the consumer. Failing to do this, cooperative distribut- 
ing agencies will be developed which will turn a large 
part of this white-collar brigade to the plow handle, to 
the great advantage of the country. 


THE REAL OBJECTION 


HEN coal operators resist, as they have been 

W doing and will do, the effort to put their indus- 

try under legislative or administrative restraint, 

it may seem that theirs is a selfish effort—a desire to con- 

ceal certain facts from the public or to cloak their efforts 

to extort unjust profits. At least, that is what will be 
said about them. 

The facts are that the operators resist these remedies 
beeause they know that they will not work. The op- 
erators are not willing to subscribe to a proposal which 
they know will do exactly the opposite of what the pro- 
ponents say it will do. That is, the proponents of regu- 
lation say that the effect will be to bring about stabili- 
zation of the industry and to reduce the price. The 
operators know that, more than likely, it will increase 
the price. What they are resisting, therefore, is not an 
effor tto deprive them of profit, but an effort to give 
them a profit which, under competition, they can’t earn. 

This statement seems to put the operators in a position 
of considering the publie’s good to the detriment of their 
private interest. That seems to clothe them with an 
altruistic purpose. Rather than that being the correct 
interpretation, these operators resist this movement on 
the dictates of ‘‘good business.’’ 

Many of the larger coal corporations have enough 
coal to keep their present plants going and expanding 
for a matter of fifty, or sixty, or more, years. If the 
operators are prudent managers, they will do the things 
today which will keep their businesses virile and alive 
through the expected life of the property. Therefore, 
they must adopt the policy today which will leave that 
business healthy sixty years from now. 

When regulation is suggested, these gentlemen want, 
at onee, to know how regulation has worked in other 
industries. Obviously, they go first into a study of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and its effect upon 
the railways. 

There has just returned to Washington one of its 
most careful students. For six weeks he has been trav- 
eling in the State of Louisiana. Every day he had need 
of some kind of transportation. He says that, in six 
weeks, he spent just seven hours, in Louisiana, on a rail- 
road train. And that was exactly the time required for 
him on a through train to get across Louisiana to New 
Orleans, and to get out of New Orleans and across the 
State. The rest of the six weeks he, like everybody 
else, traveled through the state on motor busses. The 


reason is that the motor bus is cheaper and far more 
And the building up of motor bus lines 


convenient. 
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was made possible by the rates which the railroads are 
charging, under regulation. 

He reports, further, that in Louisiana there is a tre- 
mendous development of public roads. Over those 
roads all of the local freight is being carried in motor 
trucks. The railways, in that state, are used entirely 
for through business. 

We get also this other most interesting picture. In 
the states of Maryland and Delaware the public roads 
are maintained in excellent condition. There has just 
been published in Washington a map of the public roads 
of these states, and a time table covering the schedule 
of motor busses over these roads. This map and time- 
table are exactly comparable to the map and time-table 
of the railroads. 

The same kind of a map is now in preparation for 
the states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, where 
_regular motor bus service is maintained on all the im- 
portant public roads. The reason for the growth of 
the motor bus service and the motor truck service in 
all of this territory is that the railways, being under 
regulation, are charging rates which the people refuse 
to pay; they are taking to a substitute form of trans- 
portation. This means that regulation is killing the 
steam railroads, except for through business, and is 
building up a substitute system of transportation. 

The operators in the coal field are not entirely blind. 
They see the consequence to railways of intensive com- 
mission regulation. Their investments are committed 
for long periods of years. They want to protect that 
investment during the life of the property. They see 
that regulation is destructive and is inclined to drive 
the people to the use of substitutes. They don’t want 
to yield business to their competitors. They resist regu- 
lation which would drive them to it. : 

For this reason, the operators are not resisting regu- 
lation which would give them an increased and an as- 
sured profit from any motive of altruism; they resist 
it because they know that the remedy is destructive of 
the business for which they stand sponsors. 


FARMERS AND TAXATION 


LATANT orators play upon the problems of 
Reso and self-selected candidates for public 

office promise tax reforms in their efforts to win 
the popular favor and support of the farmers. They 
advocate plans for shifting state tax burdens from agri- 
culture to other industries, and in some states they 
already have partially succeeded in having their pro- 
grams adopted. But when they promise tax reforms in 
connection with federal revenue laws, they overlook the 
important fact that farmers as a class pay no federal 
income tax. The amount of revenue derived by the 
federal government from agriculture is negligible. The 
farmers already are favored under the federal law be- 
cause of two important classes of exemptions—(1) they 
are not required to report as income the value of any 
food or material consumed by them which they produce, 
whereas no other class of taxpayers has any part of 
living expenses exempted, and (2) the $2,500 specific 
exemption granted individuals plus $400 for each minor 
child and dependent generally covers the balance of 
their net income. 

Statistics compiled by the Treasury Department show 
that income of farmers and wage-earners, amounting to 
more than $20,000,000,000, is wiped out by exemptions. 
Approximately $20,000,000,000 of income is taxed under 
the federal revenue laws, and little, if any, of this 
amount represents income from farming operations. It 
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is very apparent, therefore, that the further reduction 
of taxes on small incomes, the reenactment of the excess 
profits tax and the enactment of a tax on undistributed 
surpluses of corporations would not shift any burden 
from the farmers. Instead it would shift a part of the 
federal burdens to the farmers. The federal tax re- 
forms advocated by so-called ‘‘progressives’’ and 
‘friends of the farmers’’ would place greater burdens 
upon mining enterprises, manufacturing enterprises, 
railways, mercantile establishments, construction con- 
cerns, banks, and business generally, but would not re- 
lieve the farmers of anything. On the contrary, the 
farmers would suffer. The increased cost of raw mine 
produets, plus the increased cost of manufactured prod- 
ucts, plus increased freight rates, plus increased con- 
struction costs, plus increased living costs, plus in- 
creased interest charges would be reflected in the price 
of practically every article and commodity used in farm- 
ing operations. Especially would these increased costs 
be reflected in the retail prices of farm implements and 
agricultural machinery. 

When the increase in farm taxes is compared with the 
increase in taxes on mines and railways, it appears that 
someone should do some shouting in behalf of the latter 
industries. During the last ten years the mines of the 
country have borne an increase of more than 1,300 per- 
cent in their total tax burden while mining properties 
have increased in value only 120 percent. The principal 
railways have borne an increase of 178.5 percent in 
taxes while their properties have increased but 25 per- 
cent in value, and railways are now paying more in 
taxes than in dividends according to 1922 statistics. 
Taxes of the agricultural industry, which pays prac- 
tically no federal tax, have inereased 126 percent in 
the last ten years while farm land values have increased 
approximately 90 pereent. Incorporated enterprises, 
in 1920, paid approximately 40 percent of the aggregate 
state and local taxes and 59 percent of the total federal 
income and profits taxes collected, although these enter- 
prises constitute less than 25 percent of the total 
national wealth as computed by various authorities. 
From these comparisons it does not appear that the 
farmers have anything to complain about in so far 
as taxation is concerned. 

The cost of government must be met. There are fixed 
charges which can not be reduced. Public indebtedness, 
ineurred to prosecute the great war and to provide state 
highways, local improvements, and soldiers’ bonuses, 
must be paid. Incidentally it should be remembered 
that the portion of state highway costs borne by the 
federal government does not come out of the pockets 
of the farmers. It is absolutely necessary for the se- 
lected representatives of the people to exercise sound 
judgment in the formulation and adoption of revenue 
measures. The officeholder, politician, reformer, or can- 
didate who goes astray in presenting the subject of 
taxation to the farmers, who misleads the farmers on 
vital issues, whether done deliberately or innocently, 
can not long expect to hold the support of agricultural 
communities, and is rapidly and surely drifting toward 
his political sarcophagus. The moment the farmers be- 
come aware of the direction in which they are being 
led by such campaigners, the latter will be shown the 
most convenient exit out of the field of polities. 
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THE COMMISSION’S SUGGESTION 


TTORNEYS of long experience say that the most 
Aster ease is invariably reduced to not more 

than three points for juries to consider. That 
seems to indicate that juries, whether in courts or in 
the court of publie opinion, ean grasp but a few things. 
That being true, the voluminous statements of the Coal 
Commission will, ultimately, be reduced to a very few 
points. Already, the public shows that it has grasped 
only the major suggestions. They are: 

First—That a permanent coal commission .be ap- 
pointed to find out and publish the facts, and to ex- 
ercise administrative control over the industry. 

Second—That the lodgment of this extraordinary 
power be in a new department created within the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

That is about all that the jury in the court of public 
opinion will grasp and consider. Reducing it still fur- 
ther to simples, the publie will possibly think only of 
the suggestion that the Commerce Commission shall, 
in future, administer the coal business. Since that is 
the essence of the recommendations, we will confine our 
discussion to it. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, today, has 
greater power than was ever given to any administra- 
tive body, by any Government, at any time in human 
history. It has under its control railway property 
appraised at twenty billions of dollars, at least. For 
that whole property, the Commission alone may decide 
when capital may be increased; what rates of interest 
may be paid on borrowed capital; what the banker may 
earn when underwriting the capital issues; what use 
may be made of the capital when it is obtained; what 
115 million people must pay in rates in order to make 
that investment safe; and it is now advocated that the 
Commission shall dictate what the employes of railroad 
corporations may earn. It has the power to say when 
the railways may extend. It, alone, has power to say 
when an existing railway may be abandoned. And 
there is no appeal from most of its decisions. 

The bestowal of such power indicates, of course, that 
the people have tremendous confidence in this Com- 
mission. 

Into hands that already are full of power and au- 
thority, it is now suggested that we thrust the admin- 
istration of our coal industry. This great business 
represents the production from twenty-eight states, and 
the fuel which is the life blood of industry in our forty- 
eight states. And our coal must be the backbone of 
our foreign commerce. Thi: tremendous and compli- 
eated industry, second only in importance to the rail- 
ways, is thus to be administered as a sort of side line 
by the Commerce Commission. 

When one realizes what power the Commerce Com- 
mission already has, and when one turns his imagination 
loose upon what control of coal must mean, he stands 
amazed at the tremendous power which must be en- 
trusted to a board of eleven to fifteen men. These few 
individuals will thus have at their command the trans- 
portation facilities and sources of power of the greatest 
nation that the world has ever known. Nothing is 
more vital than coal and transportation. Nowhere has 
there ever been suggested a greater combination of 
power than this proposal means. The least that can be 
said, therefore, is that this suggestion is amazing. 

Before subscribing to this suggestion, we want to 


inquire whether these two things belong together. The 
railways are public service organizations. Coal pro- 
duction is a private commercial enterprise. To regu- 


late the railways calls into use one power of government. 
To regulate a private enterprise—if it can be done, at 
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all—ealls into action an entirely different power of 
government. This, alone, suggests the unwisdom of try- 
ing to have one board administer two legal principles 
that are so dissimilar. Certainly any effort to apply 
one code to two dissimilar businesses is wholly incon- 
gruous, and need not be expected to succeed. 

Merely consulting the publie good, enlightened public 
opinion, in the time of President Roosevelt, decided that 
the railways and the coal industry should be disasso- 
ciated. For financial reasons, control of coal and of 
railway properties had been thrown under a single man- 
agement. Coal production was then being restricted to 
prevent over-development. The purpose then was to 
make investments in coal property profitable. The 
means by which this was done in those days was to 
have the railways refuse to make connections with any 
new coal mines which were not thought necessary. The 
people were, twenty years ago, so aroused over this de- 
vice, created by private finance, that they passed two 
amendments to the Interstate Commerce Act to break 
up the practice. The last one was the Hepburn amend- 
ment, enacted in 1906. It was supposed that that law 
put an end, for all time, to a combination of railroads 
and coal properties. Now, it is proposed that the same 
old scheme shall be set up for the same old purpose. 
The only difference is that the managers of the new 
venture are to be a public, rather than a private agency. 
That leaves unchanged, however, both the principle and 
the effect. The principle is that, by denying transpor- 
tation, over-development of coal properties may be pre- 
vented. The effect is to give existing coal properties 
a monopoly of the market; the exclusion of competition ; 
and the operator an incentive to increase prices and to 
become Jax in management. 

It must be admitted that when this suggestion is made, 
the confidence which the people have in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may possibly lead them to give 
ready assent to the proposal. The danger is that their 
confidence in the Commerce Commission may blind them 
to the practical effect of the thing, which is to set-up 
a regulated monopoly of coal to the destruction of: com- 
petition and to the impairment of the incentive of 
private managers to become economical. Anyone who. 
looks at the proposal in this light must take alarm at 
the tendency as being wholly destructive and as having 
no saving virtues. 


TARIFF CHANGES 


LTHOUGH the tariff law has been in effect for 
Am than one year, the Tariff Commission has 

taken no action on any schedule under the flexible 
tariff provision, other than in an investigational man- 
ner. The Commission has been considering numerous 
applieations for revision of schedules and is making 
investigations thereon. Several conferences have also 
been held with the President, and with President Hard- 
ing prior to his death, on the application of the flexible 
provisions. The policy has been reached to consider 
eases either on appeal or on motion of the Commission. 
When the case involving the tariff on magnesite was 
reached on October 1 for hearing, the Commission, on 
application of the Austro-American Magnesite Com- 
pany, postponed the case until December 5. 

The Commission also recently reported to the Presi- 
dent on the pig iron tariff. These investigations con- 
cern the difference in eost of production in the United 
States and in foreign countries. President Coolidge has 
indicated that he does not favor wholesale changes in 


the tariff on the ground that they would unsettle 
business. 
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CONFERENCE CONSIDERS MANY PROBLEMS 


HE conference on mine taxation 

was attended by delegates from 24 

states. Paul Armitage of New 
York, chairman of the General Tax Com- 
mittee of the American Mining Con- 
gress, called the meeting to order and 
explained that the conference would 
take up live subjects which were being 
worked out by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue at the present time. A. G. 
Mackenzie, secretary of the Utah Chap- 
ter of the American Mining Congress, 
presided. 

In his opening address, Mr. Mackenzie 
said that relief from high tax burdens 
will not come until a general sentiment 
can be crystallized and made articulate 
and effective through expressions by or- 
ganizations of taxpayers. “We employ 
in this country,” said Mr. Mackenzie, 
“far too many persons to watch other 
people work and to criticize the way they 
do their work. Every political jurisdic- 
tion, from the school district to the 
largest federal activity, participates. 
The statistics, where obtainable, are 
startling. 

“We are paying for too many public 
activities that are not needed or that 
are not proper subjects for public 
handling. We are paying vast amounts 
for unnecessary construction and other 
expenses that grow out of these activi- 
ties. The situation has become so pro- 
nounced that when an executive here or 
there abolishes a few offices, bureaus or 
departments, his name rings from coast 
te coast. 

“We all can recall the days when the 
victim of a business reverse in this coun- 
try fell back on his own reserves of 
property or character to restore his for- 
tunes and. never thought of any other 
course; but now, thanks largely to the 
vicious preachments of self-seeking poli- 
ticians and office holders, many turn in- 
stead to the nation or state to demand 
legislative or other action that will re- 
coup private losses from public treas- 
uries. This is not only a perversion of 
government but tends to kill the buoyant, 
self-reliant individualism that has been 
so characteristic of the United States 
and that, more than anything else, has 
made this country unique and pre- 
eminent. 

“Inefficient, wasteful or meddlesome 
government is not good government. 
Much of the social, industrial and po- 
litical unrest of the day can be attributed 
to the bad example of government. 
Those who actually toil and produce find 
no contentment or inspiration in the 
contemplation of hordes of public em- 
ployes, only some of whom render full 
and necessary ‘service; in the costly 
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buildings to house needless activities, or 
in legislation designed to favor a few or 
advance individual political fortunes at 
public expense. 

“If the taxpayers, through proper or- 
ganization, make their sentiment known, 
and punish with defeat all who ignore it, 
the remedy will be applied quickly and 
effectively. Relief will not come other- 
wise. Action, not conversation, is re- 
quired.” 

The subject of inventories as related 
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Lightening the Tax Burden 


to federal taxation of mining companies 
was discussed by Henry B. Fernald, of 
New York, who stated that the revenue 
department, in its regulations and de- 
cisions, has not been ready to admit 
that a basis of inventories “in accordance 
with the method of accounting regularly 
employed in keeping the books of the 
taxpayer,” as allowed by law, constitutes 
a proper basis for computing inventories, 
unless such basis is in exact accord with 
the basis prescribed by the commis- 
sioner’s regulations. 

The use of retrospective appraisals in 
the determination of invested capital, 
depreciation and depletion, was outlined 
by W. I. Kircaldie, of Milwaukee. The 
revenue laws require or permit the tax- 
payer to adjust his property accounts in 
many respects, but the burden of proof 
is upon him to substantiate a claim for 
any readjustment or revaluation. The 
importance of the kind of information 
the government wants, the need for hav- 
ing that information complete, and the 
desirability of having it computed and 
assembled in proper form, were empha- 
sized as justification for the employment 
of expert appraisers. 

The second session was presided over 
by Henry B. Fernald. Depletion was the 
subject of an address by Paul Armitage, 


~ 


of New York, who argued that the pres- 
ent single method of computing deple- 
tion is not warranted by the law, but 
is in disregard of its express terms 
wherein it provides that the allowance 
should be reasonable “according to the 
peculiar conditions in each case.” Mr. 
Armitage holds that the commissioner 
has authority under the law to establish 
an elastic rule for depletion which would 
simplify the work of the income tax unit. 

The practical application of the pro- 
vision of the tax law relating to dis- 
covery value of mines was outlined by 
George E. H. Goodner, of Washington, 
who said that by all rules of construc- 
tion the provision must be interpreted 
as freely as any other part of the reve- 
nue act, and all reasonable doubts as to 
meaning resolved in favor of the tax- 
payer. 

The fundamental principles inherent 
in the mining industry which are dif- 
ferent from other enterprises, from a 
taxation standpoint, were developed by 
Wade Kurtz, of Missouri, who contended 
that ordinary fixed accounting rules will 
not apply to mining ventures; that the 
entire life of a mine is the only correct 
accounting period; that the interim com- 
putation of profits are only estimates; 
that large interim profits or losses as 
computed by the accepted methods 
should be leveled by liberal accounting 
methods and common sense. 

The third session opened with Bruce 
P. Tyler, of Virginia, in the chair. 
Walter A. Staub, of New York, ad- 
dressed the conference on the subject 
of reorganizations of mining companies. 
Although highly technical, the subject 
elicited considerable discussion. After 
analyzing all phases of the question of 
reorganizations, Mr. Staub said that a 
decision whether or not to reorganize 
should be reached by a company only 
after all the numerous considerations pro 
and con have been carefully weighed. 

In discussing taxation of dividends 
and other corporate distributions, Arnold 
R. Baar, of Illinois, presented a novel 
viewpoint with respect to distributions 
from a depletion reserve based on dis- 
covery value. 

The foregoing papers will be found to 
be of great importance to taxpayers 
whose cases involve any of the questions 
treated. They will therefore be printed 
in a separate bulletin for general distri- 
bution. The resolutions adopted by the 
conference appear elsewhere in this 
journal. 
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PRESIDENT JENNINGS REVIEWS ORGANIZATION’S WORK 


Mining Industry Demands Square Deal for All—Attempted Domination by 
Mine Workers and Unjust Legislation Vigorously Protested 


T THIS Annual Convention it is 
A desirable to review the past year 

and to see how far we have prog- 
ressed towards the goal we desire to at- 
tain. This presupposes that we have a 
goal—an ideal which we strive for and 
towards the attainment of which we 
strive for and towards the attainment of 
which our thoughts and our efforts are 
directed in the sure hope that eventually 
that which we really want most we will 
achieve. The ideal that animates the 
members of the American Mining Con- 
gress is the same that animates the vast 
bulk of the American people—the desire 
to see a fair deal given to all of the fac- 
tors that go to make up the wealth of 
this our great and glorious country. 

The Mining Congress concerns itself 
primarily with the mining industry, but 
it takes cognizance of the other factors, 
agriculture, transportation, and manu- 
facture, which are necessary to make up 
the national life; and while the officers 
and members of this congress naturally 
urge the claims of the mining industry to 
recognition, they have no desire to un- 
duly and selfishly urge their claims. 
Their whole aim is to see that our in- 
dustry gets a true share of the rewards 
belonging to it and that it does not have 
to bear any undue share of the burdens 
that have to be met by all in order to 
carry forward the progress of our 
people. 

Just as agriculture can be said to be 
the basis of life, so the mining industry 
can be said to be the basis of civilization 
It is only when man began to extract the 
wealth beneath the soil, to use copper, 
iron, coal, gold, and silver that civiliza- 
tion can have been said to start. 

At the present time it can be safely 
said that there is nothing used by man 
than does not require in some part of its 
preparation the products of the mine. 

The mining industry has two big prob- 
lems to face. The first is a fundamental] 
one, and that is that all mines are wast- 
ing assets. There is one thing, and one 
thing only, that can be said truly of all 
mineral deposits, and that is that they 
have a limit. 

The more you take out, the less re- 
mains to be taken out. When once a 
mineral deposit is exhausted the expendi- 
tures that have been made for its open- 
ing and development, for the plant neces- 
sary to treat it, for the houses necessary 
for its employes to live in, are as a rule 
of little or no value. This fundamental 
fact should never be lost sight of either 


by the legislator seeking to impose a fair 
share of the tax burden upon the mining 
industry, or by the investor who desires 
to see an adequate return on his capital 
invested. 

The second problem that concerns the 
mining industry is one which I think will 
tend in the course of time to correct 
itself. The problem is concerned with 
the enormously increased rate at which 
minerals have been extracted in the last 
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generation. Consequent upon that tre- 
mendous out-pouring of mineral wealth, 
there has probably been an unequal dis- 
tribution of the resultant accumulation 
which has tended in some degree toward 
the unrest of the world. Some realiza- 
tion of the enormous rate at which min- 
erals have been extracted can be had if 
we take two or three of the minerals of 
whose rate of production we have rec- 
ord. From 1493 to 1921, inclusive, there 
have been produced, in round figures, 
$18,370,000,000 worth of gold. More 
than one-half of this has been produced 
in the last thirty years. During the 
same above-mentioned period of time 
of 429 years there have been produced 
12,740,000,000 ounces of silver. More 
than one-half of this has been produced 
in the last forty years. While the rec- 
ords of the production of coal have not 
been so well kept as those for gold and 
silver, it is probable that more than one- 
half of the total recorded production of 
coal has been produced within the last 


generation. I have said that I think that 
this probably will tend to correct itself. 
It is difficult to conceive that the rate 
of increase can continue in the future 
with the same momentum that it has in 
the past generation. It will continue to 
be a necessity for the leaders of the 
mining industry to strive by all available 
means to properly utilize our mineral de- 
posits and by the use of more economical 
methods of extraction of production, con- 
vert that which is now waste material 
into ore, thus prolonging the life of these 
deposits as far as it can be done. For 
when the present mineral deposits are 
exhausted, it is highly improbable that 
new ones will grow in time to be used by 
man. 

In carrying out the ideal of seeing that 
the mining industry give and receives a 
fair deal the American Mining Congress 
plays a prominent part. Its history of 
twenty-six years has been a record of 
reuch good work accomplished and some 
injustices prevented. Its Secretary, Mr. 
J. F. Callbreath, is in large measure 
responsible for the present high stand- 
ing of the American Mining Congress in 
the estimation of the industry, and is 
zealous in his efforts to promote its wel- 
fare. His broad outlook and keen sense 
of fair play aided by consultation with 
the leaders of the industry, have led 
him to support sane policies which have 
commended themselves to all fair-minded 
men. 

Without attempting to enumerate all 
of the services rendered by the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress to the industry dur- 
ing the past year, I shall rapidly pass in 
review those which seem to me to be of 
most general interest. The American 
Mining Congress by means of its journal 
focused the attention of all those inter- 
ested in the mining industry on the prob- 
lems immediately confronting them. It 
affords a means of discussion and con- 
centrating of ideas which result in the 
passing of resolutions in the Annual 
Conventions embodying the opinions of 
those concerned with the welfare of the 
industry. This service met not only with 
the recognition of the industry itself, but 
with that of the national government as 
embodied in communications from the 
late President. 

The outstanding difficulty in the min- 
ing industry as in many others is the 
proper adjustment of the relation of 
employer and employe. As far as the 
metal mining and production are con- 
cerned, this relationship has during the 
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past year been reasonably satisfactory 
to both parties. In the production of 
coal, however, there has been during the 
past year a nation-wide strike, brought 
about by the tyrannical action of the 
United Mine Workers of America trying 


Louis S. Cates, Managing Director of 


the Utah Copper Co., Newly Elected 
Director of the American Mining Con- 
gress 


to impose an absentee Directorship of 
labor upon all coal-mining industry. | 
cannot believe that it is possible that the 
American people will tolerate the domi- 
nation of a small body of men whose in- 
terests lie in perpetuating the power they 
have rather than the welfare of labor. 
Their domination is such that a funda- 
mental industry like coal mining can be 
brought to such a pass that more than 
60 percent of the required production 
shall cease. Those who attempt to con- 
tinue production are, at the behest of 
this small number of men who are not 
held to account for their acts by any 
government, importuned, reviled 
murdered. 

The brunt of the work of setting forth 
before the people of the United States 
the true facts regarding the activities of 
the United Mine Workers of America 
has been undertaken by the National 
Coal Association, presented in a series 
of briefs before the United States Coal 
Commission, the history in many states 
of the intimidation carried out to its 
conclusions of murder and bloodshed by 
the United Mine Workers of America 
in their attempt to impose monopolistic 
control of the coal mining labor of the 
United States. While the bulk of this 
work as I have said was done by the 
National Coal Association, the American 
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Mining Congress helped in every way 
that its resources would permit it, and 
the work that the American Mining Con- 
gress has done in this connection has 
met with the approval of both the anth- 
racite coal producers and their sub- 
scribers in the bituminous coal industry. 
Both the National Coal Association and 
the American Mining Congress have 
worked so that the relationship existing 
between employer and employe in the 
coal industry should be so adjusted that 
capital should be adequately rewarded; 
labor should receive sufficient remunera- 
tion to live and save; and consumers 
should obtain full and services they 
want at the lowest price computable 
with the above two requirements. 

The Division of Industrial Coopera- 
tion, authorized by the 25th Annual Con- 
vention, at Cleveland, in 1922, made 
rapid progress in its preliminary organ- 
ization work. A national chairman wag 
selected, and the process of organization 
included committees in nineteen states 
of the Union. In states where both 
coal and metals are produced two sepa- 
rate committees were selected, each with 
a separate chairman and personnel. 

The chairmen of these state commit- 
tees prepared questionnaires summariz- 
ing practice in welfare work and sent 
them to approximately 8,000 coal and 
metal mining companies. Fourteen 


J. G. Bradley, President, Elk River Con- 
solidated Coal Co., Newly Elected Di- 
rector of the American Mining Congress 


states have rendered their reports to the 
national chairman and the other states 
report progress. 

The purpose of the division is, first, 
to make a survey of the mining com- 
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panies of the country, to find out just 
what is being done by the industry to 
promote industrial peace, and to give 
the miners opportunities for self-ad- 
vancement, and then to place the results 
of the survey before the members of the 
Mining Congress so that they may guide 


F. L. Morse, President of the Morse 
Chain Co., Newly Elected Director of 
the American Mining Congress 


their own efforts by the knowledge of the 
best that has been done. The Mining 
Congress does not sponsor any specific 
plan of relationship between the em- 
ployer and the employe; it does en- 
deavor to point out the points of success 
and failure of plans which have been 
tried and to furnish a common source of 
information for a plan of industrial har- 
mony. 

In April, 1923, a luncheon was held 
in New York for the discussion of the 
work of the National Committee, which 
was attended by more than 50 leading 
mining men—coal, metal, and oil. Reso- 
lutions were adopted pledging the earn- 
est support of the industry in this work. 

Of notable importance is the fact that 
the state committees have been so in 
sympathy with the work that in prac- 
tically every instance the Committee has 
borne the entire expense of the work. 

Following the Convention at Cleve- 
land in October, 1922, the Tax Division 
immediately organized the General Tax 
Committee, which was authorized by 
resolution of that Convention. This 
Committee is composed of thirty-six 
members, representing all of the states 
in which mining is an important indus- 
try. Special consideration was given by 
the Tax Division and this Committee to 
pending revenue legislation until the 
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close of the 67th Congress on March 4, 
1923. 

Several proposed new taxes of major 
importance to the mining industry were 
not passed at the last session but will 
probably be revived in the 68th 
Congress. One such proposal 
provided for the reenactment of 
the excess profits act; another 
provided for a graduated tax on 
undistributed surplus of corpo- 
rations. The General Tax Com- 
mittee is now the most compact 
organization in the United 
States representing any single 
industry. 

The Tax Division has earned 
the encomiums of the Internal 
Revenue Department as accu- 
rately representing the pulse of 
the industry and as being help- 
ful in disseminating informa- 
tion. The Division is consulted 
by taxpayers on many impor- 
tant questions in connection 
with the preparation of their 
returns, the presentation of 
claims, procedure before the de- 
partment and other tax mat- 
ters. 

Presentations have been made 
to the various governmental di- 
visions having tariff matters in 
charge provisions of the re- 
cently enacted tariff law. These 
presentations have to do with 
administration of items affect- 
ing the mineral industry and 
have been of wide service to the 
industries affected. Close con-- 
tact has been maintained with 
the possible developments under 
the flexible provisions of the 
tariff act which permitted con- 
sideration by the Tariff Com- 
mission of all schedules for pos- 
sible revision. 


The prosperity of the mining industry 
under the protection afforded is self-evi- 
dent. The mining industry has never 
before had the protection which the 
present law affords and this condition 
has caused many idle properties to be- 
come prosperous mining operations. 

The interests of the mining industry 
under the claims filed with the Mixed 
Claims Commission for losses sustained 
in consequence of the war have been 
zealously guarded by informal presenta- 
tions made to the Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion and by keeping the mining industry 
advised of developments before the Com- 
mission. The claims of the mining in- 
dustry under the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission totaled more than $25,000,000. 

After many months’ work, the Nichol- 
son resolution, providing for a silver 
commission to be appointed from the 
body of the Senate, was passed. Because 
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of the sad and untimely death of Senator 
Nicholson, Senator Oddie, of Nevada, be- 
came chairman of the Commission which 
was appointed, and the work of the Com- 
mission actively began. The 


Mining 


H. W. Seaman, President of the Trojan Mining Co., 
Deadwood, S. D., Newly Elected President of the 


American Mining Congress 


Congress has been in constant associ- 
ation with the Commission in this work, 
the last meeting being held in Reno. It 
is evidently to be expected that the silver 
Commission which was sponsored by the 
Mining Congress will work out a con- 
structive plan safeguarding the future 
of the silver industry. 

Legislation was before Congress in the 
form of the Denison bill, which, while in 
its purpose was worthy, was so drastic 
in its provisions that it would have made 
impossible the financing of mining com- 
panies regardless of their integrity. 
The Mining Congress has always fav- 
ored any legislation which would elimi- 
nate dishonest promotion. The legis- 
lation proposed, however, was dangerous 
to the whole industry in that it made 
possible any new financing. The Mining 
Congress appeared. vigorously against 
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this legislation, which was finally laid 
aside without report by the committee 
which had it in charge. 

The American Mining Congress has 
always been in the forefront in the ef- 
forts to adopt standard ma- 
chines and standard methods 
of mining. It cooperates with 
all the prominent agencies in 
the United States who are 
working in the same direction. 
The efforts of the committees 
entrusted with this work have 
borne fruit in reducing the costs 
and the value of their work 
will be increasingly apparent 
as the standards recommended 
become more widely used. 

The potentialities of an oil 
shale industry in the United 
States have engrossed the time 
and study of a large section of 
the members of the American 
Mining Congress. 

The receipts for the year end- 
ing June, 1923, were over 
$179,000, which shows that the 
mining industry appreciates the 
efforts of the American Mining 
Congress. 

In the coming year many 
problems loom up before the 
Mining Industry—problems in 
the solutior. of which the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress should 
play an important part. Dis- 
cussions to be initiated on the 
floor of this Convention should 
be carried to the logical conclu- 
sion of solutions passed embody- 
ing the sane judgment of the 
leaders of the industry. Your 
energetic and devoted officials 
will, with the guidance of a new 
president to be elected at this 
meeting, do thier utmost to see 
that your wishes are carried 
out. 


GRAPHITE IN 1922 

Ss HE sales of crystalline graphite in 

1922 amounted to 1,849,776 pounds, 
valued at $85,242. This was an increase 
of 56 percent in quantity as compared 
with 1921, according to a statement given 
out by the Department of the Interior, 
through the Geological Survey. The 
average value of the graphite per pound 
was 4.6 cents in 1922, which was 1.8 
cents less than in 1921. 

The quantity of amorphous graphite 
sold was 2,200 short tons, which was an 
increase of 19 percent in comparison 
with 1921. This quantity represents the 
sales of only two companies. 

The Acheson Graphite Company at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., reported sales of 
artificial graphite amounting to 13,031,- 
926 pounds in 1922, an increase of 121 
percent as compared with 1921. 
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GOLD STANDARD MENACED 


HE ‘unfortunate plight in which 

| the gold mining industry finds it- 

self, due to the fixed price for 

gold, was emphasized by H.. W. Seaman, 

president of the Trojan Mining Com- 

pany, in his address to the first general 

session of the twenty-sixth annual con- 

vention of the American Mining Con- 
gress. In part, Mr. Seaman said: 

“In all international debt transactions 
a repayment in actual gold is nominated 
in the bond, and that gold in every case 
is the equivalent of $20.67 of American 
gold for every ounce of gold so stipulated 
to be repaid. The gold debts of the va- 
rious governments of the world now 
reach the huge total of more than 382 
billions, figured in American dollars. 
The available monetary gold in the en- 
tire world is estimated to be less tran 
$9,000,000,000. This is a ratio of 9 to 
42, or reduced to its lowest denomination 
one of 8 to 14, which is entirely out of 
line with the ratio of 40 to 60, or 2 to 3, 
in our own gold monetary system. 

“In 1922 our mines produced $47,900,- 
000 of gold as against a total of 
$98,000,000 in 1915. Our national obli- 
gations, payable in gold, increased from 
practically nothing in 1915 to the present 
sum of twenty-four billions in 1923. 

“There has been since 1916 more than 
$60,000,000 of gold used in our domestic 
trades and arts. In 1920 this amounted 
to $82,000,000. Economists agree that 
the free flow of gold at stable price is 
one of the concomitants of a workable 
gold standard, but in spite of this jew- 
elry manufacturers have purchased this 
enormous amount of gold admittedly for 
commodity use, at the basic price of 
$20.67 per ounce, which is much less 
than it can be produced for in normal 
volume by the gold mining industry of 
the land. Less than fifty millions pro- 
duced from our mines and more than 
sixty millions demanded and withdrawn 
from the Treasury to be made into 
jewelry. 

“The dependable source of the major 
gold production of the world is from its 
so-called low grade mines. The low 
grade gold mines of the United States 
are practically out of commission because 
of the abnormal cost of operation and 
because gold is the one thing in the world 
that has a fixed price, one price for 
either monetary or commodity use. 

“We agree with the Treasury Depart- 
ment as to the fixed monetary price, but 
emphatically disagree with its view as 
to the commodity phase of the problem. 
If there is a way out of the dilemma 
that will both increase the integrity of 
the world-wide gold standard and will 
strengthen that necessary institution and 
that will at the same time both con- 
serve our gold resources and afford ur- 
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gently needed relief to a great national 
and fundamental industry, then that re- 
lief should be forthcoming. If the gov- 
ernment can find an equitable way to 
differentiate between the monetary and 
the commodity uses of gold so that com- 
modity gold will be brought under the 
operation of that otherwise inexorable 
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law of supply and demand, then it be- 
comes the duty of the government to 
enact such constructive legislation as 
will harmonize practice with precept.” 

[Note: Mr. Seaman’s address will be 
printed in full in pamphlet form and will 
be available for distribution about Octo- 
ber 15, 1923.] 


COMMON INTERESTS SHOULD SOLIDIFY 
CITIZENRY 


Class Divisions and Selfish Dissensions Inimical to National 
Welfare—National Prosperity Demands Industrial Cooperation* 


By HonoraB.e IRVINE L. LENROOT 
U. S. Senator from Wisconsin 


NLESS business men, laboring 

men, farmers and every class of 

citizen shall evidence a different 
attitude toward their government, a con- 
structive rather than a destructive atti- 
tude, disaster is 
sure to come. This 
was the basis of 
the forward look- 
ing address deliv- 
ered at the annual 
banquet on Friday 
night by the Hon- 
orable Irvine L. 
Lenroot, United 
States Senator 
from Wisconsin. In 
part, Senator Len- 
root said: 

“We must sub- 
stitute for a nar- 
row selfishness, a 
broad national 
vision, a_ realiza- 
tion that there can 
be no permanent 
prosperity for any 
class of our people 
at the expense of 
any other class. 
The business man must learn that though 
he may be in the mining business in the 
west, or the textile business in New Eng- 
land, he is vitally concerned with the 
welfare of the wheat grower of North 
Dakota, the dairyman of Wisconsin and 
the cotton planter of the south, with the 
wages paid upon our railroads and in 
our factories, and profits made by their 
owners. He must learn that he is vitally 
concerned in our government, not alone 
because of what it may do directly for 
or to him, but lest the principles upon 
which it is builded be utterly destroyed. 

“Is your interest as an American citi- 
zen fulfilling the obligations of citizen- 
ship, or is it as a member of your par- 


*Address delivered before 26th Annual Conven- 
tion American Mining Congress. 
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ticular industry or class? Do you give 
thought to the problems of the farmer, 
the laboring man, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, from the standpoint of 
the general welfare or only as to how 
those problems may affect your own par- 
ticular business? Are you interested in 
the problem of immigration from the 
standpoint of 
Americanization 
and our future citi- 
zenship or only 
from the stand- 
point of securing a 
larger supply of 
common labor? 

greatest 
business in the 
United States to- 
day is the business 
of the government. 
It is a great corpo- 
ration with 110, 
000,000 stockhold- 
ers. The business 
should be run for 
the benefit of all 
the _ stockholders 
and not for the 
benefit of the board 
of directors con- 
sisting of Congress 
and the executive 
departments of the government. There 
should be no division of the stockholders 
into classes and no favoritism should be 
shown any part of them. It is a business 
not run for profit but for service. It 
should be run as economically as pos- 
sible. ‘But if the stockholders take no 
interest in the corporation, it will be 
inefficient and extravagant, and the offi- 
cers will use it for their own benefit. 

“Capital and labor must not regard 
each other as enemies but as friends. 
Each has its rights and they should be 
respected. The captain of industry who 
fights all organized labor is a reaction- 
ary who has been asleep for twenty 
years. The labor leader who tells his 
followers that capital is their enemy is 
either a socialist or a fool.” 
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EVOLUTION OF THE LABOR PROBLEM 


By Dr. LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
President, The Outlook Co. 


academic theorist. For thirty- 
two years I have been an employer of 
labor and I have had some disastrous 
struggles with the trade unions. 

In spite of the follies and 
crimes of organized labor in / ~~ 
the present state of indus- /| 
try I support the general 
principle of the trade union. 

A high authority, not a labor = 
man himself, states the three- 

fold function of trade unions 

is to be the following: fighting, maintain- 
ing mutual benefits, and providing for 
collective bargaining. No intelligent man 
can quarrel with the mutual benefit phase 
of the trade union. Collective bargain- 
ing also is now generally recognized as 
of service to industry at large. It is the 
fighting function that makes all the 
trouble. It is a truism, however, to say 
that it takes two to make a fight, and 
during the hundred years that trade 
unions have been in existence, capital 
has been an equal participant in the war- 
fare with labor. Capitalists, it is true, 
have been more polished and refined. 
They have not thrown bricks and blown 
up bridges and buildings with dynamite, 
but they have fought just the same, and 
I am not sure but that it was capital that 
began the warfare. 

Let me briefly review the origin of this 
warfare. 

The original man was an extreme indi- 
vidualist. He hunted and labored for 
himself and for his female and cubs, and 
his hand was turned against every other 
man whose interests conflicted with his. 
Then came the family. A good picture 
of the family industrial system is given 
in the legend or history of Jacob in the 
Old Testament. Jacob, it will be remem- 
bered, worked for seven years, and his 
wages was a wife. And Jacob was not 
satisfied. He seems to have been one 
of the first men recorded in history as 
dissatisfied with the wages system. 

Then came the tribe, in which form of 
industry the tribal head managed every- 
thing and everybody for the benefit of 
the tribe. Out of the tribe grew the 
nation, in which the industry of the in- 
dividual or of the family or of the tribe 
was federated. The intellectually or 
physically strong were in .command. 
Feudalism was not only a political sys- 
tem, it was an industrial system. 


NFORTUNATELY I am in the 
| labor fight. I do not speak as an 


It was only a very little while ago in 
the history of the world that the indus- 
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trial system under which we live came 
into being. It owed its origin to the 
steam engine, and is called—or ought to 
be called—the factory system. The fac- 
tory system is not much more than a 
hundred years old. Out of the factory 
system there came to be developed a long 
line of captains of industry or capitalis- 
tic kings—use whichever term best suits 
your sympathies. The great army of 
workers, which was organized or which 
grew up naturally under the factory sys- 
tem was commanded, clothed, fed, court- 
martialed, put in the guard-house, ex- 
actly like the soldiers of a political army, 
by the captains of industry or capitalis- 
tic kings. In self-protection the rank 
and file of this army of wage workers 
kit upon the idea of the trade union. 

It is not much more satisfactory to 
discuss the question whether the out- 
rages of the trade union produce the 
hard-hearted selfishness of the capital- 
ists or whether the hard-hearted selfish- 
ness of the capitalists produces the out- 
rages of the trade union, than it is to 
discuss the old riddle as to which came 
first, the hen or the egg. It is a fact, 
however, that the human abuses of the 
early days of the factory system in Eng- 
land apparently hardened everybody’s 
heart, and industry in English-speaking 
countries gradually, by process of natu- 
ral. evolution, became a state of warfare 
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in which fighting, either physical or 
argumentative, was the normal condi- 
tion with occasional periods of tempo- 
rary truce. And that is where we are to- 
day in industry, exactly as we are in 
international political relations. Can 
some more reasonable and more efficient 
system of human relations in industry 
be found? I think it is pos- 
sible. 

The reason I think some 
more efficient industrial sys- 
tem will be found is because 
it is actually already being 
found. Arbitration, judicial 
procedure, and conferences 
through elective representatives are 
actually being substituted for strikes, 
exactly as some visionaries are strug- 
gling to see if they cannot be introduced 
into international political relations. 

This principle of elective representa- 
tion in industry finds its expression in 
what is known as the Shop Committee 
Plan. It is the principle which has 
given us political democracy and re- 
ligious democracy. Political democracy 
is the system by which the citizens of a 
state shall have some power in choosing 
its administrators and determining its 
conditions of life; religious democracy 
is the system which enables the wor- 
shiper to exercise a choice in the adop- 
tion of creeds, rituals, and ecclesiastical 
leaders; industrial democracy is that 
state of social economics in which the 
worker shall have a voice in choosing 
the management and in regulating con- 
ditions of labor. Religious democracy 
was established by the Reformation. Po- 
litical democracy, germinating in Magna 
Charta, was confirmed and made perma- 
nent by the English, French, and Ameri- 
can Revolutions. 


The industrial world is now going 
through a period of ferment out of which 
will rise, I am confident, a form of in- 
dustrial democracy in which there will 
be a higher development of economic and 
social justice than the world has yet 
seen. 

But the Shop Committee Plan, or the 
plan of giving the workman a voice in 
the management, while it has some- 
times failed (and so, by the way, has po- 
litical democracy sometimes failed, but 
for all that, the American people are not 
going back to political despotism) it has 
had some notable successes.. It has 
helped the Pennsylvania Railroad; it 
has saved the Philadelphia . Traction 
Company; and it is heartily endorsed 
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by one of the largest industrial corpo- 
rations of America. 

In the “Iron Age” for June 14, Mr. 
John Calder, an industrial engineer of 
experience and standing, describes the 
operation of the Shop Committee Plan in 
the Bethlehem Steel Works. In five 
years under the Shop Committee Plan, 
2,365 cases in controversy between the 
men and the management have been de- 
cided in the four original plants of this 
great steel corporation. Of these cases 
1,682 were decided in favor of the men, 
330 in favor of the management, 103 
were withdrawn by the employes, 201 
were compromised, and 49 are still pend- 
ing. Not a strike was necessary in set- 
tling these controversies. Of these cases 
1,182, or one-half of all the controversial 
matters, concerned the workers’ economic 
interests. Wages, piecework, bonus, and 
tonnage schedules were the subjects of 
570 cases harmoniously settled. If this 
isn’t having a voice in management, I 
don’t know what management is. Mr. 
Calder’s comment is, “Rome was not 
built in a day; neither was the Bethle- 
hem plant sold to the corporation’s em- 
ployes by a few fine gestures. Never- 
theless, it has been thoroughly sold to 
70,000 workers who remember the old 
days of ‘catch ’em young, treat ’em 
rough, and tell ’em nothin’.’” 

If this has been done with 70,000 men 
in the steel industry, it is at least con- 
ceivable that it might be done with 
700,000 men in the coal industry. But I 
admit that the idea must be thoroughly 
sold to the operators as well as to the 
men before it will work. 

Now, let me say that I am not attack- 
ing the trade union. The trade union, 
in spite of its extravagances, its unrea- 
son, and its acts of violence, has done 
more than any other one factor to im- 
prove the physical and, therefore, the 
mental and moral condition of the hand 
worker. It has done this either directly 
by its own power or indirectly by calling 
attention to abuses and to conditions, 
and thus getting public opinion back of 
law enactments. Those employers who 
use the term “open shop” simply for the 
sake of creating what is really a closed 
shop against the organization of hand 
workers are in a very real sense enemies 
of society. Where the Shop Committee 
Plan is a subterfuge to destroy the 
power of the hand worker to organize in 
self-protection, I am no advocate of it. 
Where the Shop Committee Plan is an 
honest attempt of men and managers to 
get together on a basis of mutual justice 
I believe it to be the most hopeful indi- 
cation of the practical evolution of in- 
dustrial democracy. 

The Division of Industrial Cooperation 
of the American Mining Congress is 
making such an honest attempt. It has 
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recently announced a platform from 
which I ask your permission to read a 
significant passage, even if it is familiar 
to you: 

“Future peace of industry will not be 
found in ‘organized employers’ and ‘or- 
ganized employes’ that are created to 
fight each other. This has been tried for 
half a century and failed. There is a 
common ground upon which every em- 
ployer and employe can meet, and this 
common ground is born of confidence and 
sustained through a recognition of inter- 
dependence. The mining industry needs 
the regenerating influence of reciprocal 
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relations between employer and em- 
ploye. There is no other road to per- 
manent industrial peace.” 

If the principles of industrial democ- 
racy thus enunciated by the American 
Mining Congress are in truth as “utterly 
worthless as a working proposition in 
this every-day world,” then we shall 
have to go on fighting upon the present 
principle of grab all you can and keep 
all you grab until some great catastrophe 
like that which has overwhelmed Russia 
engulfs both capital and labor in a com- 
mon ruin. 


PROBLEMS OF MINE FOREMEN CONSIDERED 


NOTHER phase of the work of 
Ae Division of Industrial Co- 

operation of the American Min- 
ing Congress was presented to the In- 
dustrial Cooperation session on Tuesday 
morning, September 25, when a resolu- 
tion was presented and adopted urging 
the division to appoint a committee to 
further the plans for the development of 
a more systematic training of mine fore- 
men and other section executives in the 
coal, metal and other mining industries. 
The Division of Industrial Cooperation 
pointed out that in its survey of con- 
ditions in the mining industry, a ma- 
jority reported that they considered the 
mine foremen the most important factor 
in the relationship existing between em- 
ployer and employe and advocated that 
some method be adopted whereby these 
key men may be more fully informed as 
to the problems of the operator and at 
the same time instructed in the more 
practical application of mining methods, 
practice and equipment. 


The resolution was referred to the 
Standardization Division, whose coopera- 
tion is sought in the working out of this 
plan, and to the general resolutions com- 
mittee, which committee presented it to 
the general session of the convention, 
where it was adopted. The resolution 


is as follows: 


WHEREAS, The American Mining Con- 
gress is vitally interested in bringing 
about industrial cooperation between 
workers and operators in the various 
branches of the mining industry; and 

WuerEAs, The nature and the temper 
of labor relations are influenced and de- 
termined very largely by the mine fore- 
men and other section executives, who 


represent the management in all its daily 
relations with workers but who, although 
equipped with the necessary experience 
in the technique of their departments, 
have had little education in the policies 
of the industry or in the problems of 
labor leadership; and 

WHEREAS, Systematic training of fore- 
men and other sub-executives in methods 
of handling help and securing teamwork, 
in fundamentals of organization and 
management, and in the broader prob- 
lems of the industry, has been in other 
industries an important factor in creat- 
ing and in maintaining better industrial 
relations; and 

WHEREAS, A number of representative 
operators from various parts of the 
country and representing different phases 
of the mining industry have urged the 
preparation and organization of such 
training in the mining industry through 
the joint cooperation of operators. 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a committee be ap- 
pointed by the American Mining Con- 
gress to further plans for the develop- 
ment of more systematic training of mine 
foremen and other section executives in 
the coal, metal and other mining indus- 
tries. 

The plan as outlined proposes to pre- 
pare a course for mine foremen dealing 
with practical operating problems, eco- 
nomic problems and general operating 
problems in which the mine foreman is 
interested. The sponsors for this course 
will be made up from practical mine 
operators in both the coal and metal 
mining fields. The course will coordi- 
nate the best effort of the Standardiza- 
tion Division, the Industrial Cooperation 
Division and the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the American Mining Congress. 

The movement promises to be a real 
step forward and to fill at the same time . 
a long-felt need in mine management. 
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IMMIGRATION POTENT FACTOR IN NATIONAL DESTINY 


HERE is much misconception and 
misunderstanding in the minds of 
our big business men on the sub- 
ject of immigration from the standpoint 
of economics. I say that the question of 
cheap labor has no right to be mixed 
with the ques- 
tion of the des- 
tiny of this na- 
tion as a gov- 
ernment and 
as a people. 

There is no 
greater fal- 
lacy in the 
world than the 
thought of the 
big business 
men of Amer- 
ica that bring- 
ing in a lot of 
imported ref- 
use of the dev- 
astated na- 
tions of Eu- 
rope (and I am referring to the pe- 
riod since the World War) is going 
to help the situation. During the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1922, we re- 
ceived something in excess of 300,000 
alien immigrants. About 200,000 aliens 
left the United States during the same 
period. A check-up showed an actual loss 
of over 16,000 men. Of course, economic 
conditions at that time brought about 
that queer result. Within the last six 
months, I will say since the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1923, we have received more de- 
sirable immigrants in America than in 
the ten years before that taken al- 
together. The great unemployment in 
the British Isles and in northern and 
western European countries generally is 
largely responsible for that. 

A Dr. Sweeney recently gave the es- 
sential facts with reference to examina- 
tions of aliens in America for the draft. 
Of nearly 400,000 examined, men be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 35, 46 percent 
showed a mental development of eleven 
years or less. It does not take much 
reasoning to convince you that there you 
have the makings for your poorhouses, 
your homes for the feeble-minded, your 
common jails, your soup houses, your in- 
sane asylums. 

Business men are accustomed to figure 
carefully on what will yield quick divi- 
dends and what will build up for future 
days the remote dividends. When you 
import so-called cheap labor, you are 
loading your business with an overhead 
that will run for a century. In the final 
analysis every human being who does 
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not produce more than he costs to keep is 
a liability on business. Somebody must 
feed him and clothe him, and there is no 
place in the world to get the money from 
to do so excépt as an ultimate overneed 
of business, figure as you like. 

One of the employment managers of, 
perhaps, the second largest employer in 
America, came in to see me six months 
ago raising the devil because, as he said, 
we were shutting the gates against com- 
mon labor and industry was suffering. 
He said, “Throw down the bars.” 

I said to him that as a result of our 
restrictive laws, which laws are well 
known to steamship companies, foreign 
governments, and representatives of im- 
migration societies, we are receiving a 
much better stock of aliens than we 
would under a wide-open policy. About 
80 percent of our immigrants enter at 
the port of Ellis Island. Why not go 
there and watch the incoming stream 
and then come back to see me. He did 
as I suggested, and at the end of a week 
returned and said that what he saw 
dumbfounded him. He said, frankly, 
that there were not to exceed five men 
whom he could possibly use out of every 
one hundred aliens who entered. That 
means that for every producing factor 
who arrived at that time we were receiv- 
ing twenty dependents. 

I want to say to you, friends, that the 
cheapest labor you can employ is the 
labor that will produce the largest 
amount of asset value at the least cost, 
immediate and ultimate. The poor, 
dumb, semi-witted wage earner with a 
mental age of 11 years or less works only 
about nine years in a lifetime. He is 
short-lived as a producer. His labor 
requires a large overhead of supervision. 
The percentage of breakage and de- 
stroyed goods is appalling. The cheap- 
est man in the end for you is the man 
who is born upon our soil, who is reared 
under the Stars and Stripes, who has 
had the equivalent of our common school 
education, or a year or two in your high 
school, who has learned a trade or craft, 
who knows what the spirit of this whole 
thing is, whose whole future and that 
of his family is tied up with this country 
and its success or failure, who owns a 
home or is trying to own one, and who is 
trying to rear a family. He produces 
more units of asset for the same amount 
of wages than any living wage earner, 
and he will work more years than any- 
one transplanted. 

I want to say to you that I am for 
throwing down the bars on immigration 


absolutely for men and women of the 
type who came a century ago, who came 
here for an opportunity to lead a 
broader and a richer life and a fair op- 
portunity to lead that life. We have 
all the room in the world for brains and 
conscience and loyalty and sound minds 
in sound bodies. We are running the 
risk of being overloaded with strange 
metal in the melting pot. You mining 
men know something about smelting. 
There are some metals you cannot com- 
bine with others and you may spoil what 
you have in the pot by adding certain 
other metals, not to mention the danger 
of destroying the pot itself. 

There is a national destiny involved 
in the matter of immigration. When we 
go back and study the rise and fall of 
nations, we assign all sorts of theories 
for their fall. In the final analysis there 
is but one cause, and that is alien in- 
vasion. Not invasion by enemy aliens, 
but friendly aliens, aliens coming from 
a lower civilization seeking to crowd into 
a higher and better one. Aliens coming 
gladly to be bootblacks and servants, but 
who gradually outnumber the original 
stock who created that civilization. 
Sometimes it required a century, some- 
times ten centuries, but always the lower 
civilization wiped out the higher and a 
whole new civilization replaced the old. 
Always the pressure from the lower to 
the higher. 

We stand for selective immigration 
based upon our needs and our best wel- 


fare, with annual enrollment of all 
aliens. We are “wide open” upon that 
basis. The countries of Europe refuse 


flatly to let us actually examine aliens 
in their countries. You read the sob 
stories of hardships. Every mail brings 
us many letters from good men and 
women all over the country abusing us 
like beggars and saying, “Why do you 
tolerate this awful thing of people leav- 
ing their homes and coming to Ellis 
Island and being turned back? Oh, 
what brutes you are!” They say, “Why 
do you not go to Europe and pass on 
them before they come?” To date, there 
isn’t a country in Europe that would 
permit that for one moment. The prop- 
osition of examination abroad has often 
been before Congress. Always there was 
objection from the countries involved. 
They come and say to us, “You are in- 
vading the sovereignty of our country by 
proposing to come over there and saying 
who may leave our country.” They in- 
tend to do the selecting themselves. The 
gentle art of “unloading” is as old as 
Europe, and they are not seeking to 
give us the flower of their manhood and 
womanhood. 
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We turned face about in our immigra- 
tion policy in May, 1921. Up to that 
time we were the long-distance hand 
shakers of all the world; anyone who did 
not like his home could come to the 
United States regardless of why he 
didn’t like it at home, and many of them 
were sent to us. 

I have not discussed industrial rela- 
tions so far at all, have I? Not except 
in the sense that the subjects of immi- 
gration and cheap labor do bear upon 
industrial relations. We have in the De- 
partment of Labor the Bureau, or Divi- 
sion, of Conciliation, where we seek to 
prevent strife in industry, and when the 
strike comes we try to help the parties 
to settle it. I think that is the most 
glorious Service of the Department of 
Labor. The essentially labor service of 
the department is in that function. 

These representatives of labor and of 
capital come in and seat themselves at 
the long council table in the Secretary’s 
office. Unless I happen to know them 
personally, I must ask them in turn, 
“Are you representing the million dollar 
corporation or the million wage earn- 
ers?” They look alike, they dress alike, 
they are keen and snappy and up to 
snuff, they are the brightest and keenest 
in their line, they are Americans and 
they are as bright as lawyers, every one 
of them, whether they be employers or 
employees. I am proud of them as fel- 
low Americans. 

We speak ordinarily of the two parties 
to industry—capital and labor. As a 
matter of fact there are four. Indus- 
trial cooperation must be the cooperation 
of the four with each other. There is 
capital, there is management, there is 
the wage earner, and there is the public 
or the community. 

Management is comparatively a new 
factor in industry, the product of big 
business. I should say that the men 
who operate the railroads in America 
today own probably less than 1 percent 
of the stock of the railroads. This new 
factor tends to complicate the situation 
and calls for a new type of trained men. 

We do not want government owner- 
ship, but there is a government factor 
needed in industry for the protection of 
industry, and it must be considered in 
its rights. The war has taught us that 
there is nothing in government operation 
of things. The war has been the most 
powerful factor to give a turn to things 
away from the tendency toward social- 
ism. 

These are the factors in industry: 
Capital, management, labor, the public. 
How. can we get them to cooperate? 
How can we balance them evenly? The 
answer to that question is the solution. 
When any one of these factors has the 
advantage, it tends to become autocratic. 
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That is the nature of power. Autocratic 
conduct always results in retribution. 
Capital has at times been autocratic. 
Because of its nature, it can readily be 
so. Labor has been known to be auto- 
cratic and has reaped evil results. When 
government becomes the controlling fac- 
tor in industry, it, too, may become auto- 
cratic and usually does. Two nations in 
Europe are today reaping the whirl- 
wind; one, because it has accentuated 
the governmental factor; the other, be- 
cause labor has overplayed its hand. 
Capital is sinning more or less every- 


“There is no boom and the best 
information available indicates 
there will be no boom in industry. 

“We have entered upon a period 
of solid and sound prosperity 
which promises to remain with us 
for many years to come. 

“Two years ago more than five 
million wage earners in America 
vainly sought an opportunity to 
toil. Industry was at a low ebb. 
The employer suffered with the 
employee from the low-water mark 
in industry. 

“Today, all hands are busy; 
every wheel is turning, every spin- 
dle is humming, and our furnace 
fires illumine the heavens. 

“The most important subject for 
the immediate concern in the 
United States is industrial cooper- 
ation.” 


where in this regard. Management, 
however, probably holds the key as 
against the other three. A proper ap- 
preciation of the rights of the other 
three by each and an honest effort at 
fair cooperation will bring prosperity to 
all. Slowly, but surely, we are making 
progress in this great land of ours to- 
wards that ideal. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that each wants only a square 
deal. That is all labor asks and capital 
wants no more. The public is willing to 
give and receive on that basis, and man- 
agement can only succeed on that prin- 
ciple. 

Labor doesn’t want to know where you 
bank your money or who your lawyer is, 
but when you decide to purchase a stock 
of pick handles the judgment of the man 
who swings the pick as to the shape or 
form or type of handle is worth more 
than that of the manager or the owner. 
Labor just simply wants an intelligent 
consideration of the fact that it is in 
the game with you. 

American labor is patriotic. I think 
the late war proved that it is. Labor 
carried its end most gloriously during 
that crisis. American labor wants all 
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that is due it; it wants its share at all 
times, both of emolument and of sacri- 
fice. American labor is as loyal as any 
other American, and therefore we can 
compete with all the world. 


I hear men complain because our high 
wages make it impossible to sell our 
goods in Europe. How are you going to 
sell anything to a bunch of paupers? 
Europe can’t buy; it hasn’t the money. 
Europe must produce by cheap labor 
because it hasn’t anything to pay labor 
with. The greatest market in the world 
is the United States. Let us protect 
what we have and keep the rest of the 
world out of our market instead of try- 
ing to break into theirs. Still when it 
comes to open competition, the intelli- 
gent, loyal, efficient American workman, 
operating under the highly developed, 
efficient, industrial management of the 
United States, is capable of competing 
with any of them in the long run in an 
open, fair game. 

What splendid proof of our industrial 
and national stability we recently had. 
On the 2nd of August, the world was ap- 
palled at the news that the President of 
the United States had died. Within 
twenty-four hours thereafter, at 9 o’clock 
the next evening, I was at the station in 
Washington as Acting Secretary of the 
Department of Labor when a train rolled 
in and out of it stepped a mild-mannered, 
modest-looking man, an ordinary citizen 
from all that was apparent, accompanied 
by a_ sweet-faced, sad-faced woman. 
They walked through an aisle of people 
out to an automobile and were driven 
down to the White House. Twenty-four 
hours before that this man was up on 
a farm in Vermont, living the life of a 
plain citizen, a simple country gentle- 
man. Within those twenty-four hours 
there had shifted upon his shoulders the 
greatest responsibility that can rest on 
a human being. A President had died; 
another had taken his place, and not a 
jar in American industry. The tickers 
of commerce did not lose a tick; every- 
thing functioned just as though the 
greatest tragedy of our day had not oc- 
curred. That is the thing that makes 
me feel as an American that we are 
sound everywhere, industrially, econom- 
ically, civically. The world knows no 
better man than the American citizen. 
President Coolidge is furnishing splen- 
did evidence of that today. 

It is better that you be a little short 
of men when you are at the peak than to 
have thousands of unemployed men walk 
the streets next winter. We are going 
into four or five years of sound, level, 
normal industrial prosperity—all of us 
together—you the mine owners, you the 
masters of business, we the workmen, 
all of us Americans, to the greater glory 
of our common country. 


COAL COMMISSION’S REPORT ON BITUMINOUS COAL 


After Submitting Voluminous Preliminary Studies, It Reaches a Number of 
Conclusions Which Are Here Presented in Quotations from the Official Documents 


HE report of the U. S. Coal Com- 
| mission on the bituminous indus- 
try has been made public, the so- 
called final report being released as of 
September 24. This contained the major 
recommendations and is a fairly volu- 
minous document, comprising some 14 
pages. 

Preliminary thereto had been pub- 
lished separate studies on (1) Civil Lib- 
erties; (2) Effect of Irregular Opera- 
tion on the Unit Cost of Production; (3) 
Labor Relations, both as a summary of 
recommendations and as a full discus- 
sion; (4) Relief from Irregular Opera- 
tion and Over-Development; (5) Safety 
in Bituminous Coal Mining; (6) Waste 
of Coal; (7) Earnings; (8) Wage Rates; 
(9) Labor Turnover; and (10) Descrip- 
tion of Mining Population; Also Cost of 
Living; (11) LivingConditions; (12) En- 
gineering and Management; (13) 
Wholesale and Retail Coal Trade; (14) 
Storage and Fuel Economy; (15) Pur- 
chase of Coal on Contract; (16) Cost 
of Product'on; and (17) Investments 
and Profits in the Bituminous Industry. 
It is then added that appendices on these 
and other subjects resulting from the 
commission’s study will be later trans- 
mitted to Congress. 

It is obvious that 17 separate studies, 
concluding with the final report. of 14 
pages, makes quite a voluminous docu- 
ment. The study on “Labor Relations” 
alone, occupies 77 pages. The study on 
“Relief from Irregular Operation and 
Over-Development” occupies 42 pages. 
Some of the other reports range from 
56 to 60 pages or more. Any attempt, 
therefore, at a digest of these various 
reports in anything short of a volume 
is practically out of the question. 

The report on “Wage Studies and 
Wage Rates in the Anthracite Industry,” 
while listed as one of the subjects 
treated, has not been published. The 
same is true of the same report on bitu- 
minous. 

The reports on “Earnings of Miners” 
in both anthracite and bituminous are, 
in the main, merely groupings in differ- 
ent ways of the earning capacity of men. 
These groupings are according to the 
amount of annual earnings. They start 
in with amounts so low as $100 per year 
and less and rise so high as $4,000 a 
year and more. The tabulations are, 
therefore, of interest only as showing 
the range of earning capacity of men 
working in the so-called unskilled class of 
labor in the anthracite and bituminous 


field. The few who earn $100 per year, 
or less, are, obviously, those who are on 
the pay rolls for relatively only a few 
days of the year, and for one reason 
or another disappear from the pay rolls. 
Those few who in the unskilled class earn 
$4,000 a year, or more, are shown to 
have put in something in excess of the 
equivalent of slightly more than the 400 
8-hour days in the year. In other words, 
by working overtime, on such positions 
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as those of a watchman, a pumpman, or 
something of that kind, they were able 
to do more than a year’s work in a year. 

This one particular study is reviewed 
thus briefly, not because it has any sig- 
nificance but because it illustrates the 
character of some of the reports to which 
very little attention is paid in this re- 
view. Such reports are valuable mostly 
for reference purposes and to indicate 
what might possibly be the net returns 
to a man who was slothful and to a man 
who was over-energetic. Also, such re- 
ports are significant only of the fact 
that where the rate per hour or per day 
is fixed by agreement, the earning ca- 
pacity of the man is determined by the 
amount of time he spent at work. 

In the whole list of documents, practi- 
cally four only justify a review, the pur- 
pose of which is to show: 

First—What are the facts about the 
industry. 

Second—The facts considered, what 
are the opinions of the commission abou! 


the facts and what does the commission 
recommend as the method of relieving 
the conditions as found. 

The most complete statement of what 
the commission found in the industry is 
contained in the report of the engineer- 
ing department. This report was writ- 
ten by C. E. Lesher, W. P. Ellis, W. M. 
Dake, Jr., and R. A. Walter of the engi- 
neering staff. 


CAUSE OF SHORTAGES 


The report of the engineers covers 
these various points: 


1. “Widespread strikes and lack of 
railroad transportation to carry the peak 
load in times of extreme demand are the 
two factors that alone are responsible 
for the serious shortages of bituminous 
coal in this country that have several 
times occurred since 1915. 

“There have been but two national 
strikes of the union coal miners, that of 
November and December, 1919, cutting 
off some 70 percent of the soft coal out- 
put; and that of the summer of 1922, 
affecting the bituminous coal fields to 
the same extent and shutting down the 
anthracite fields completely ‘for about 
five months. * * * The strike of the 
mine workers is the only bar to the con- 
tinuous production of bituminous coal 
at a rate considerably in excess of any 
present possibility of 


* * * 


consumption. 


2. “The bituminous coal industry rests 
upon abundant, unmined reserves. The 
capacity in mines and mine labor is 
sufficient to produce at least 25 percent 
more than the highest rate attained in 
periods of peak demand, and if demand 
were spread evenly over the year, the 
over-development would be even more 
pronounced. * * * 

3. “Local strikes increase the irregu- 
larity of operation and the cost of pro- 
duction, though with the surplus capacity 
they do not cause shortage of coal. Those 
affecting larger areas * * * like- 
wise have not resulted in shortage or 
marked price inflation. * * * These 
field strikes, notably those in the Central 
Competitive Field, were potent factors in 
forcing the over-development of the 
soft coal fields, both union and non-union. 
The two national strikes had that effect 
in marked degree on the non-union fields. 

4. “The bituminous coal industry is 
highly competitive. It is likely that if 
there never were any limitations on pro- 
duction imposed by lack of transporta- 
tion, there would be little or no over- 
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development because prices would never 
rise above the competitive level that ob- 
tains in periods of full car supply. Such 
a cure for the over-development of the 
soft coal industry and for high prices 
for coal would simply transfer to the 
railroad industry the over-development 
and necessarily increase freight rates. 
It is estimated that it would cost. the 
railroads $2,000,000,000 to build their fa- 
cilities up to the point where they could 
carry the peak loads of coal. This would 
represent an average carrying charge 
alone, with interest at 6 percent, of 40 
cents a ton on commercial shipments of 
bituminous coal. * * * 

5. “The alternative is better use of 
the transportation facilities currently 
available. This means simply the more 
uniform movement of coal throughout 
the year. * * * The railroads must 
be expected to expand their coal carry- 
ing facilities in step with the expected 
increase in the nation’s coal require- 
ments, but they, in return, should not 
be permitted to dissipate their efforts 
in needlessly long hauls of coal. 

6. “Operating to hinder the uniform 
purchase and movement of coal are the 
seasonal character of consumption and 
the fluctuations in consumption attend- 
ing changes in industrial conditions. 
* * * A further factor, not so im- 
portant as it was before 1917, is the 
national habit, of buying soft coal as 
needed, instead of storage against future 

7. “The consumption of coal is an in- 
dependent factor. * * * It is ob- 
viously impracticable to legislate in the 
direction of forcing the uniform pur- 
chase and transportation of coal. The 
only remedy lies in furnishing an eco- 
nomic incentive to off-season purchase. 
* * * 

8. “Industry is plainly able to fore- 
cast with considerable accuracy its 
purely seasonal fuel requirements, but 
not those variations attending marked 
business expansion and _ contraction 
* * * But the concerted effort in this 
direction of equalized demand is the 
proper line of attack and the first steps 
are correcting those factors that have 
not only: permitted but encouraged ir 
regularity of demand. * * * 

9. “Irregularity of demand * * * 
is the primary cause of present condi- 
tions. The habit bred and grew at a 
time when the development of the rail- 
roads was at least as advanced as that 
of the coal industry, if not more ad- 
vanced. 

“The fact of irregular demand due to 
seasonal consumption alone offered incen- 
tive for development of soft coal mines 
in excess of average requirements. 
* * * A decade ago the cost of open- 
ing and developing a soft coal mine was 
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small. * * * The railroads were 
anxious for the traffic. The periodic 
good market in fall and winter offered 
profits. 
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10. “Among the more important of 
these factors contributing to over-de- 
velopment prior to 1916 * * * were 
periodic regular strikes in the organized 
fields. The most important and regular 
were those in the Central Competitive 
Field beginning April first every second 
year. Consumers, particularly the rail- 
roads, bought heavily in advance and 
stored coal to tide them over the strike. 
* * * In years when these strikes 
were of more than usual severity, the 
non-union fields were called in to meet 
added demand for coal; thus their over- 
development was promoted. 

11. “In this manner the irregularity 
of production caused by seasonal demand, 
sectional stoppage of production, and 
local transportation shortages brought 
on over-development. To these causes 
are to be added the persistent seeking by 
railroads and by coal operators in the 
past 30 years for markets for the newly 
developing fields south of the Ohio River. 

12. “Over-development has its evil 
consequences on the industry itself. It 
is the cause of the average short work- 
ing year for the capital invested and 
for the mine worker. Both have come 
to expect and to demand a full year’s 
wage for little more than two-thirds of a 
year’s work. This is the waste, that 
profits neither the mine owner nor 
worker, that the public is called on to 
pay for as the cost of over-development. 

13. “The consequences of over-de- 
velopment can be avoided only by re- 
moving * * * the causes * * *, 

14. “The system under which coal cars 
are distributed to coal mines * * * 
should be changed to give first considera- 
tion to the commercial ability of the pro- 
ducer to sell coal rather than to ability 
to produce and load it * * *, 
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15. “Given substantial similarity in 
the grade and quality of coal * * * 
there is obvious economy in supplying 
that market with the coal nearest to it. 

16. “The first will furnish the eco- 
nomic incentive for regular off-season 
purchase * * *, The second, by 
minimizing unnecessary and premature 
development, will operate in the same di- 
rection and at the same time accomplish 
savings in the cost of transportation.” 

In the main, the rest of this report is 
devoted to an elaboration and to proof 
of the assertions just made. 

However, one paragraph, at the 25th 
page of the report, compares the days 
worked in the unionized and the non- 
union states for the period 1905 to 1914. 
It is tremendously enlightening as show- 
ing that the union states lost an average 
of more than a year due to strikes, 
whereas the non-union fields lost practi- 
cally none. And, in addition, as showing 
that the union fields lost more time from 
other causes than the non-union states. 
The table, which tells its own story, is 
as follows: 


WORKING TIME IN UNION AND 
NON-UNION STATES 


Average time worked and lost, 1905-1914, 
a period including 5 “even years” of 
wage negotiations and 5 “odd years.” 
Strike losses occur chiefly in the even 

years. 


Days Lost Days Lost 


Days Account Account 
Worked Strikes Oth’r Causes 

United States: 

Arkansas ... 157 34 117 

Illinois ..... 189 25 94 

Indiana ..... 185 13 110 

ee 211 8 89 

Kansas 192 24 92 

Missouri .. 186 24 98 

Ee 177 28 103 

Oklahoma ... 179 28 101 
Mixed: 

Pennsylvania 233 6 69 
Non-union or 

open - shop 

states: 

Alabama .... 287 2 69 

*Kentucky .. 201 2 105 

Maryland ... 245 0 63 

New Mexico. 253 0 55 

Utah . 254 0 54 

Virginia .... 240 0 68 

W. Virginia. 221 2 85 


* Partly union. 
CAUSES OF STRIKES 


The report by Mr. Lesher and others 
shows from an engineering point of view 
that strikes were an important factor in 
the coal business. The commission it- 
self made a separate study of the “Cause 
of Strikes.” The essence of its finding 
on this subject is contained in the fol- 
lowing quotations from the report: 

The causes of strikes, as listed, are: 

1. “Disputes as to what are * * * 
the civil rights of citizens. * * *.” 
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2. “Practical breach of these rights. 
* 

3. “The inappropriate application to 
present conditions of principles enunci- 
ated under totally different economic 
conditions.” 

4. “Attitudes of public opinion pro- 
duced by ancient grievances.” 

5. “Lax administration of law 
* 

6. “Unwise, even though lawful, inter- 
ference of strangers in local conditions.” 
7. “The effect of universal suffrage 
upon law administration.” 

“All of these counties (those of West 
Virginia and Kentucky) * * * were 
almost exclusively peopled by mountain- 
eers * * *, They were a law unto 
themselves. * * * The gun was the 
‘Supreme Court.’ * * * The local 
traditions exert a dominating influence 
and account very largely for the out- 
breaks of violence. 

“* * * The racial traits and char- 
acteristics above described * * * is 
the real cause * * *. 

“However much it may be and should 
be depreciated, the judgments of the 
courts and the verdicts of juries will 
speak the common conscience of the mul- 
titude over whom they preside. * * * 

“Principles of government acknowl- 
edged, admitted, have been tossed into 
the scrap heap every time they have 
faced actual conditions. The law has 
been, is now, and ever will be but the 
average of the judgment and conscience 
of the community. 

“It (Williamson County) has more 
automobiles than any other county in 
the state save Cook. It has a certain 
lawless element and many feuds. It has 
more homicides than any other county 
in the state save Cook. It is intensely 
patriotic and had a fine record during 
the World War. Its people are intelli- 
gent, soft-spoken, extremely religious, 
not given to profanity, and would re- 
sent any suggestion that they were not 
good, patriotic American citizens. How 
can anyone account for the execration 
of such a county as this at the hands of 
the American people? * * * 

“When mining began in that county, 
it was upon a ruinously competitive 
basis. Profit was the sole object; and 
life and health of the employe was of 
no moment. Men worked in water half- 
way up to their knees, in gas-filled 
rooms, in unventilated mines. * * * 
There was no workmen’s compensation 
law; accidents were frequent. * * * 
The average daily wage of the miner 
was $1.25 to $2. Then came the miners’ 
union in 1898 and 1899. Peace and 
mutual respect have been the general 
rule since that time. The workmen’s 
compensation law was enacted. Earn- 
ings advanced to $7 and even to $15 a 


day. * * * They believe in the union 
for they think it brought them out of 
the land of bondage into the promised 
land. * * * But what they have of 
daily comfort they think comes from the 


union and not from the government. 


“* * * After they were shot down, 


two or three of them, who cried for 
water, had their throats cut. * * * 
One of them survived, and was able to 
tell afterwards how one of the mob ex- 
pressed impatience at his tenacious hold 


Frank D. Rash, 
wha addressed 
the convention 
on Kentucky 
Coal Problems 


on life, and, kneeling with one knee on 
his chest, he took the helpless man by 
the ear and twisted his head around so 
that he had easy access to his throat, 
which he then slit with a pocketknife. 
Nobody will ever know how many were 


killed; the best estimate is twenty-five. 
* * 


“* * * Then came into the equa- 


tion an unknown quantity. * * * It 
was the storm of protest that swept 
through the public press of the country. 
* * * It presented the common as- 
pect of a stranger interfering in a fam- 
ily row. The commission, of course, can- 
not say what might have been the result 
if public opinion had waited until the 
courts had either attempted or refused 
to discharge their duty. But the whole 
economic life of the county puts it beyond 
peradventure that when an indiscrimi- 
nate assault on the union and the people 
of the county was made, it rendered the 
punishment of anybody impossible in 
that county. 

“* * * The promoter of the South- 
ern Illinois Coal Company started to 
operate his mine in defiance of the union. 
He was inviting mob violence and flirt- 
ing with death. * * * He _ chal- 
lenged the supremacy of the union. 
Those in the mob undoubtedly believed 
that it was an attempt to return to old 
conditions before the mines had been 
unionized. * * * 
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“The condition resembles the conflict 
between the definition of the Declaration 
of Independence concerning human 
rights and the then clearly constitutional 
right of human slavery. * * * It 
was permitted to go on until the agony 
of a fraternal war solved the problem. 
* * 

“The United Mine Workers of America 
have a right to exist. They have a right 
to collectively bargain as to wages and 
conditions. * * * In this clash of 
rights, every red-blooded American in 
the industry should yield as much as is 
necessary of his unqualified legal right 
to the end that the mining industry may 
be owned and worked by loyal citizens. 

“* * * And the fact that mining 
machinery and equipment were usually 
on leased ground are all-important fac- 
ters in the situation. * * * 

“The operator had to establish his 
business where the coal was and bring 
his labor to it. He had to construct 
houses * * *. He arranged for medi- 
cal attendance and hospital service. 
* * * became a social center with no 
privately owned property except the 
mine, and no public places or public high- 
ways except the bed of the creek. These 
groups of villages dot the mountain- 
sides, down the river valleys, and need 
only castles, drawbridges, and donjon- 
keeps to reproduce to the physical eye a 
view of feudal days. * * * 

“* * * There is here and there an 
impassable road, but, generally speak- 
ing, all the ground except the bed of the 
creek is privately owned, and a union 
organizer can scarcely move off the sta- 
tion grounds without becoming, techni- 
cally, at least, a trespasser. * * * 
Actually, without the consent of the 
operators, a union organizer can do 
little more than ride on the train and 
look out of the window. 

“* * * The documents which pass 
for leases often give the companies com- 
plete control. over the social life of the 
families who live in the houses owned 
by the company. * * * Self-respect- 
ing American citizens will find a way to 
put an end to them. * * * Self-re- 
specting American miners, who have on 
other occasions shown themselves by no 
means contemptible defenders of their 
own interests, may prefer to take the 
remedy into their own hands. * * * 

“That the election of officers by the 
people has something to do with the ad- 
ministration of justice cannot be denied. 
* 

“One of the evils of today in Ameri- 
ean life is government by discreticn. 
The sooner we return to a government of 
laws and not of men, the sooner we may 
expect stability and peace. 
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“Operators rarely, if ever, reside at 
the mines. Managers and superintend- 
ents were the possessors of all the au- 
thority, both public and private.” 


LABOR RELATIONS 


After dealing with the “Cause of 
Strikes,” the commission then devotes a 
separate study to “Labor Relations.” 
The essence of its report in that par- 
ticular is contained in the following quo- 
tations: 


“For many years conflicts between 
operators and miners have, intermit- 


tently, placed the coal supply in 
jeopardy. 
«* * * Whatever the danger that 


may lurk in the possibility of a national 
strike, we believe that it is much more 
wholesome for the public to face and 
deal with those dangers squarely than 
to run the risk of having consecutive 
strikes in different territories. 

“We believe the forces that make for 
acceptable service should be given oppor- 
tunity to mould policy in the light of 
the commission’s findings before the gov- 
ernment considers so fundamental an 
experiment as taking over and operat- 
ing the mines. 

“The public is ready, through wisely 
constituted agencies, to render whatever 
aid it can. 

“Ultimately, setting rates on a basis 
of mere trading strength must be supple- 
mented by exact knowledge of work based 
on a scientific study of the elements of 
the jobs themselves. 

“In order, however, that such choice 
by non-union workers (as between unions 
and freedom) may be made on the basis 
of an intelligent knowledge of the facts 
under the two conditions of operation, 
it is recommended that there should be 
continuing, compulsory collection and 
publicity concerning the essential facts 
of rates and rate changes in non-union 
fields by a permanent coal commission. 

“* * * Stresses anew the great 
importance of more thoréugh-going at- 
tention to (1) the problem of irregu- 
larity of operation * * * (2) to 
exact definition of the conditions in the 
agreement under which machinery may 
be introduced; (3) the importance of a 
thorough-going study to determine the 
actual elements of a fair day’s work for 
the miner * * *; (4) the import- 
ance in every district of adequately or- 
ganized and properly functioning joint 
machinery to interpret such disputed 
points * * *; (5) the vital import- 
ance of good management and good 
union leadership. 

“The commission, therefore, recom- 
mends legislation providing for regular 
accounting reports to be rendered by all 
companies whose product moves in inter- 
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state commerce, and further recommends 
that the agency to which the reports are 
rendered shall have the power to pre- 
scribe the form of accounts. 

“It is recommended that equal pub- 
licity of union accounts should be re- 
quired. 

“One of the most constructive steps 
that has been taken by the bituminous 
operators collectively is the almost uni- 
versal establishment in the union field 
of the office of ‘labor commissioner.’ A 
‘labor commissioner’ is an official of an 
operators’ association who corresponds 
to the higher union officials of the sub- 
district or district. 


INFORMATION SERVICE 

The American Mining Congress 
maintains a thoroughly equipped 
Information Service prepared to fur- 
nish information to subscribers con- 
cerning any governmental activity 
which relates to mining progress. 
It prepares and issues a daily bulle- 
tin carrying a condensed statement 
of Washington happenings which 
are of interest to mining men. It is 
prepared to reply to any inquiry 
concerning mining affairs in Wash- 
ington and to supply such documents 
as are available for free distribution. 
This department furnishes a special 
contact which is of general value to 
members and of particular value to 
‘ the organization in getting first- 
hand information as to possible con- 
gressional and administrative action. 


“Obviously, a man charged with such 
heavy responsibility * * * must, to 
succeed, be the right man for the place. 
Such a man needs to be thoroughly con- 
versant with the aims and methods of 
unions. 

“Such an important position requires 
tact, wisdom, industrial experience and 
understanding of economics, firmness, 
sense of humor, knowledge of the psych- 
ology of the union and ability to work 
with others; only a very high grade per- 
son can handle such work successfully. 

“* * * Operators can scarcely af- 
ford to depend upon ex-union officials for 
their viewpoint in industrial relations. 
Strategy that goes no further than mas- 
tering the other fellow’s game will fre- 
quently be futile. 

“Finally, it might create the office of 
national labor commissioner * * *, 

“A trained specialist to present cases 
effectively before the joint board, the 
umpire or arbitrators or other interpre- 
tative agency. 

“A more progressive policy of hiring 
than exists in many mines where men 
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hired are likely to be those who merely 
drift in. 

“They seem to have left each side with 
a wholesome respect for the other’s fight- 
ing ability that has made for peace and 


stability. 
“The victory * * * resulted in 
unreasonableness and increased insta- 


bility. 

“There seems to be an aftermath of 
bitterness. 

“The strike, although lost, led to the 
removal of grievances and a conscious 
attention to labor relations. 

“* * * And as the agreements in 
the different fields expired at different 
times, there has been opportunity for a 
large number ‘of such suspensions. 

“During the war, however, adjust- 
ments in wages and hence new agree- 
ments were made in conjunction with 
the United States Fuel Administrator 
for the country as a whole. Hence from 
that time on the agreements in all the 
more important coal fields expired simul- 
taneously and the strikes of 1919 and 
1922 were practically nation-wide in 
their scope. 

“The study * * * indicates that 
their (strikes) elimination is primarily 
a problem in administration on the part 
of the union and secondarily on the part 
of management and of the joint adjust- 
ment machinery. 

“* * * The malign influence of 
unduly partisan propaganda. 

“Later in this study we shall propose 
that the decision as to the membership 
in the union by those workers hereto- 
fore non-union should be made the un- 
hampered choice of those workers 
* * * that such choice by non-union 
workers may be made on the basis of an 
intelligent knowledge * * * igs 
recommended that there should be con- 
tinuing, compulsory collection and pub- 
licity concerning the essential facts of 
rates and rate changes in the non-union 
fields by a permanent coal commission. 

“In the union districts, the agreements 
usually contain some provision defining 
the ‘right to discharge.’ 

“There are relatively few discharges 
in the older union fields and many opera- 
tors contend that the discharge clause in 
the agreement is a dead letter * * *, 
discharge is about impossible. ‘Not only 
do you have to have concrete evidence 
but you have to bring it around to the 
point where it would be absurd not to 
discharge the man.’ 

“What they (the non-union operators) 
same measure of permanent security for 
the employe as is offered by the union. 

“The union, in the union fields, offers 
an opportunity for the worker to have 
something to say about the conditions 


i 
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under which one lives his working life. 

“* * * No objection could be raised 
to an operator attempting in a proper 
way to operate non-union * * *. 
Such a policy * * * assumes a wil- 
lingness to allow the employes free 
choice in deciding the question of union 
membership and a willingness on the 
part of the operator to compete in the 
net total of standards—wages, hours, 
treatment, living conditions, ete.—with 
the unionized fields.” 


With apparently all these documents 
before it, the Coal Commission then issued 
its final report, from which the follow- 
ing extracts will indicate the reason for 
the action, the character of action pro- 
posed, and the final lodgment of power 
over the coal industry. This is all de- 
veloped by the following quotations from 
that report: 


“Every one of the 45 coal-producing 
districts in the United States, except the 
Michigan district, ships coal outside the 
state in which it is mined; * * * 
300 miles of cars, loaded high with coal, 
is the measure of the daily output of 
the bituminous mines * * *. 

“The present extensive and unre- 
strained interstate exchange of food- 
stuffs * * * is, itself, conditioned 
upon an unfailing supply of coal; the 
very lifeblood of interstate commerce. 

«“* * * Tt happens that the rail- 
roads and the public utilities, them- 
selves so clearly obligated to render 
whatever public service is demanded of 
them, that the constitutionality of their 
public regulation is unquestioned; are 
of all industries most dependent upon 
coal. * * * It is this indispensable 
service which the coal mine performs 
that gives a large social value * * * 
and, in turn, this social value, in effect, 
grants to the public an interest in that 
use and creates a compelling reason for 
public control. 

“The commission is passing here upon 
an economic fact; and not upon the law. 

“Those in the industry who have ex- 
pressed their purpose to take the Ameri- 
can people into their confidence * * * 
can offer no objection to legislation pro- 
viding specifically for that kind of pub- 
licity. 

“Pending the enactment by Congress 
of a law to provide for complete and 
compulsory publicity, this plan of volun- 
tary reports * * * would thus 
bridge over the period between the close 
of the present commission’s investiga- 
tion and the beginning of the permanent 
system of fact finding. 


“* * * The commission recom- 
mends the use of powers of the federal 
government over interstate commerce. 

“* * * When it became necessary 


to create a federal reserve system of 
banking, it was recognized that it could 
best be put into effect through the bank- 
ing industry. The function of the gov- 
ernment is that of supervision, with sub- 
stantial powers of regulation. * * * 
This means drastic regulation, when 
necessary. * * * For those who will 
not, voluntarily, give the service on rea- 
sonable terms; but it means also a rea- 
sonable attitude * * * toward in- 
vestors * * * and toward miners 

“We believe that the logical and ap- 
propriate agency to exercise the neces- 
sary administrative and quasi-judicial 
functions required for the coal industry 
already exist in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. We recommend the crea- 
tion for this purpose of a special division 
in that commission. 

“The regulation of commerce in coal 
among the several states involves the 
right to know the cost of its production, 
whether the investment * * * is 
fairly estimated or inflated, and what 
profits are made * * * and what 
are the earnings and working conditions 
of the miners. 

“Pertinent information concerning 
costs, sales realization, margins of profit, 
wage rates, earnings of miners. Fact- 
finding service on a permanent and well- 
coordinated basis * * *. As_ to 
quality of coal in interstate commerce 
* * *. Publicity as to the costs and 
profits of the operators, the wholesalers 
and retailers * * *. Publicity as to 
the earnings, living conditions and living 
costs of the miner * * *. In times 
of emergency the proposed division of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would be ready to act as federal fuel 
distributor. 

“There should be some organic rela- 
tion between the Interstate Commerce 
Commission * * * and the Geologi- 
cal Survey and other bureaus which al- 
ready have experience and facilities for 
collecting any part of the information 
needed. 

“This commission does not advocate 
publicity about private affairs, but it 
holds that the transportation of coal in 
interstate commerce is so affected with 
a public use * * * that there is no 
longer any private right to secrecy as 
to such matters as costs, profits, wage 
rates, and working and living conditions. 

“The fundamental evil in the anthra- 


cite industry is that of monopoly. 
* 


“* * * The bituminous industry 


may thus be brought from its over-de- 
veloped, unorganized and chaotic condi- 
tion to one more nearly like that of the 
anthracite industry * * *. 
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“Reliance on competition without 
supervision has resulted in persistence 
of a permanent level of high prices 
* * * for anthracite. 

“This would be done, however, under 
governmental supervision and therefore 
without the incidental anti-social policies 
which have created the special problems 
in the anthracite industry, elsewhere dis- 
cussed. 

“Limitations of margins * * * are 
perfectly reasonable demands of the pub- 
lie. 

“One remedy * * * is the levy of 
a graded tax on royalties and differ- 
ential profits. 

“The main remedy * * * lies in 
the consumer himself. There are sub- 
stitutes for hard coal. 

“The fundamental evil is over-develop- 
ment, irregularity of operation * * *, 
This problem * * * can be solved by 
the federal government, in cooperation 
with the industry, working on a national 
scale with a clearly defined national 
policy. It is through the granting and 
withholding of transportation service 
through supervision that an equilibrium 
can be established between demand and 
output. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission * * * already has the re- 
sponsibility for authorizing a railroad 
to put sidings * * *,. The informa- 
tion should be utilized as a basis for de- 
termining whether at a given point and 
at a given time the public convenience 
and necessity do or do not demand 
further coal supplies. 

“Already there is positive control of 
the distribution of bituminous coal 
* * * jnherent in the freight rates. 

“The most convenient and practicable 
* * * methods of exercising the right 
of control over the interstate commerce 
in coal would appear to be the licensing 
of all who desire to ship coal from one 
state to another or to buy and sell in 
interstate commerce * * *, Reason- 
able conditions, logically growing out of 
the inherent power of the government 
* ¥* * would naturally be attached to 
the granting of the license and violation 
of them would be cause for suspending 
or revoking. 

“Greater use of river transportation 
would help to get more coal to market 
with less coal cars. * * * Unfair 
competition on the part of the railroads, 
which can now be controlled * * *. 


“Economy in the use of transporta- 
tion also demands that the long haul of 
coal be no longer encouraged by favoring 
rates. * * * Gradually, and without 
undue violence to established conditions, 
the rates should be readjusted to rees- 
tablish more natural relations between 
the elements of cost and service which 
will make for economic zoning. 
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“The most promising method of at- 
taining this end (cqrrecting irregularity) 
is by giving a controlling influence to 
the commercial factor in the distribution 
of railroad cars * * *, 

“The leading law should be amended 
to give the Secretary of the Interior full 
discretion to make his approval of the 
opening of a new coal mine on the public 
domain contingent on the showing be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that such a mine would serve the 

“We look forward to the working out 


under federal supervision of a national 
policy * * *. This would include 
* 


limitation of marketing area 
by the adjustment of freight rates 
* * * with a voluntary division of 
territory on economic lines * * * 
the consolidation of mining companies. 
The consolidation, grouping, or pooling 
of bituminous mining operations should 
be not only permitted but encouraged. 

“It is the function of each community 
by licensing retail coal dealers, by orga- 
nizing cooperative associations, by estab- 
lishing municipal fuel yards * * * 
to take the necessary stepsthat * * 
the distribution thereof is made to the 
consumer upon a fair and equitable 
profit.” 


* 


MINT SERVICE 


HE mint service will shortly have a 

new director, owing to the retirement 
of F. E. Scobey. Mr. Scobey has been 
director since early in 1921 and resigned 
early in September, subject to accept- 
ance at the pleasure of President Cool- 
idge, to return to his extensive private 
business interests, which he had tempo- 
rarily laid aside to serve President 
Harding, the two being old friends. Mr. 
Scobey’s successor has not yet been ap- 
pointed, but he is likely to be Melville 
Gillette, a mining man of Nevada, who 
has been endorsed for the place by Sen- 
ator Oddie of Nevada and others. 

Interest has centered on the mint serv- 
ice of late in connection with charges 
that it does not observe the eight-hour 
day in its coinage plants. Protest has 
been made against non-observance of the 
eight-hour day at the Philadelphia mint 
by organizations in behalf of the work- 
ers. The Mint Bureau explains that the 
situation is due to the fact that the 
government’s coinage requirements must 
be met irrespective of the length of oper- 
ating time, and that it has never been 


unusual for the mints to work more than’ 


eight hours per day when occasion de- 
mands. 


In two years the Department of the 
Interior has issued 110,330 patents by 
which the ownership of 23,022,630 acres 
of public lands has been transferred to 
homesteaders. 
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PROGRESS OF STANDARDIZATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


By CoL. WARREN R. ROBERTS * 


Chairman General Committee, Coal Mining Branch of the Standardization Divi- 
sion, American Mining Congress 


(Concluded from September issue) 

MMEDIATELY after the World 
| be the American Mining Congress 

established a division of standardi- 


zation. This division was divided into 
two main branches, one branch rep- 


resenting the metal mining  indus- 
try and the other the coal mining 
industry. Each branch carries on its 


work in standardization through com- 
mittees covering certain definite classifi- 
cations of work, such as mine ventila- 
tion, mine drainage, mine timbering. 
underground power transmission, under- 
ground transportation, power equipment, 
mechanical loading underground, fire- 
fighting equipment, drilling machines 
and drilled steel, steam shovel equip- 
ment, outside coal handling equipment, 
milling and smelting practices and equip- 
ment, methods of mine sampling, mine 
accounting, and so forth. 

These committees are composed of con- 
sulting mining engineers, representatives 
from operating minirg companies and 
manufacturers of mining machinery and 
equipment and all recommendations 
made by the committees must have the 
approval of such joint representation. 

The standardization division holds an 
annual standardization conference in 
conjunction with the annual convention 
of the American Mining Congress. 

The standardization division each 
year, after the National Standardization 
Conference, issues a Standardization 
Bulletin embodying the reports of al: 
the above-mentioned committees as sub- 
mitted at the standardization conference 
and as approved by such conference for 
adoption. 

The standardization division has rep- 
resentation on the mining correlating 
committee created by the American En- 
gineering Standards Committee for re- 
viewing all recommendations for stand- 
ards for the mining industry, by any 
and all societies and organizations 
carrying on standardization work for 
this industry. This committee has, at 
the present time, under consideration 
several reports from committees of the 
standardization division, and it is hoped 
at an early date to secure the recom- 
mendation of this committee for the ap- 
proval of these reports by the American 
Engineering Standards Committee, as 
tentative American standards. 

The Standardization Division also 
have representatives on various sectional 
committees created by the American En- 


*President, Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


gineering Standards Committee for re- 
viewing recommended standards offered 
by various bodies carrying on standard- 
ization work for the mining industry. 

Heating and Piping Contractors’ Na- 
tional Association: The secretary has 
rendered me a report from which I quote 
the following: 

“Our committee on standardization 
cooperating with the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and with a 
committee of manufacturers was re- 
sponsible for the adoption of the 1915 
U. S. standard for flanges and flanged 
fittings. Our committee has also de- 
voted considerable of its time to a study 
of the methods of keeping accounts in 
the heating and piping contractors’ of.- 
fices and have devised a complete sys- 
tem of forms for use in this accounting 
work. 

“The committee has also given the as- 
sociation a standard set of conditions to 
accompany proposals. At the present 
time,. us committee is working on a 
standard method of computing hea: 
losses and quantities of radiation and 
also on the standardization of rough- 
ing-in dimensions of return line valves 
for vacuum systems. 

“Furthermore, the association is co- 
operating with the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee through rep- 
resentatives upon several of their sec- 
tional committees which are studying 
subjects of vital interest to our industry. 

“The association is acting as a joint 
sponsor with the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and committee of 
manufacturers on standardization of fit- 
tings and valves for the work on stand- 
ardizing pipe flanges and fittings. This 
committee has already submitted to the 
sponsor bodies the proposed standard 
for malleable iron screwed fittings and 
is now consid-_ring the report of sub- 
committees on flanges, flanged fittings 
and their bolting for 125 and 250-pound 
pressure and cast steel flanges, flanged 
fittings and their bolting for 400-pound 
steam working pressure.” 


A press release of the Department of 
the Interior says that it now supervises 
between thirty million and forty million 
acres of public coal lands through fifteen 
states into which are opened over 100 
mines. In addition the government has 
one phosphate lease, one oil shale release, 
and four potash leases on public lands. 
The declaration at the beginning is that 
the United States is one of the largest 
coal land owners in the world. 
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COAL ILLS DIAGNOSED BY MANY DELEGATES 


OVERNMENTALITIS” was the 

term applied to the cause of most 
( . of the ills of the anthracite coal 
industry by E. W. Parker, Director of 
the Anthracite Bureau of Information, 
Philadelphia, Pa., in his address before 
the twenty-sixth annual convention of 
the American Mining Congress. With 
respect to the future of the anthracite 
industry he said that there is no way of 
judging the future but by the past, and 
that judging by the past there has been 
little in the attitude of the government, 
either state or federal, toward the coal 
industry to justify the hopes with which 
anthracite operators have solaced them- 
selves and their stockholders. 

After pointing out many discrepancies 
in the reports of the United States Coal 
Commission and inconsistencies in the 
Commission’s recommendations, Mr. 
Parker suggested that the effect of the 
Commission’s conclusions would be to pe- 
nalize efficiency and reward inefficiency 
in the anthracite industry. Mr. Parker’s 
views concerning the Pinchot settlement 
were in part as follows: 

“In the settlement by the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, one of the few construc- 
tive suggestions that has been made for 
the anthracite industry by the United 
States Coal Commission was entirely ig- 
nored. In the Index published by the 
New York Trust Company in New York, 
in its issue for September, it says only 
one thing is really settled by Governor 
Pinchot’s action in the anthracite indus- 
try and that is that the public will be 
called upon to pay higher prices for do- 
mestic coal this winter. The governor 
either overlooked or ignored an oppor- 
tunity for exceptional public service and 
bringing about a settlement which would 
have dealt with fundamentals and re- 
sulted in an agreement carrying with it 
some degree of stability for the future. 
After a few days’ study (the anthracite 
operators and the United Mine Workers 
of America have been struggling with 
this proposition for three or four 
months) of what he admitted as a very 
complicated business, Governor Pinchot 
made four suggestions for settling the 
strike. The principal one of these, from 
a public viewpoint, was that the miners 
be given a 10 percent increase in wages. 
It is difficult to understand how the gov- 
ernor arrived at this conclusion. 

“For nearly a year the United States 
Coal Commission has been making a 
study of the matter, and one of the few 
conclusive statements contained in its 
several anthracite reports was that the 
wages paid the mine workers were ample 
to insure a reasonable and comfortable 
standard of living. In the face of this 
and of unanimous agreement that prices 


of anthracite were already too high, 
Governor Pinchot proposed further to 
increase prices by adding a wage in- 
crease, which he figured would raise the 
labor cost of producing coal 60 cents a 
ton. Then he proposed that the operator 
should absorb 10 cents and the remain- 
der be made up in reduction of transpor- 
tation and distribution so that eventu- 
ally none of the increase would fall on 
the consumer. He was told by the an- 
thracite operators, and we figured it out 


MAJOR PROBLEM OF COAL 


J. G. Brydon, president of the 
National Coal Association, in his 
address to the Twenty-sixth An- 
nual Convention of the American 
Mining Congress, asserted that the 
major problem of the coal mining 
industry is labor relations. Among 
the reasons ascribed by Mr. Bry- 
don for the high cost of bituminous 
coal mining were: 

The unskilled worker, with his 
daily average pay of $3.35, and the 
skilled worker, with his average of 
$4.73, pay the $8.83 daily average 
of the unskilled coal miner. 

Strikes in violation of contract. 

Opposition to the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery. 

Limitation on the number of cars 
a man may load a day. 

Restrictions on working time. 

Voluntary absenteeism. 

Interference with management 
charge and curtailment of right of 
discharge. 

Rigid classification of work. 

Extra high: wage rates for opera- 
tion of labor-saving machinery. 

Mr. Brydon’s address will be 
printed in full in pamphlet form, 
and will be available for distribu- 
tion about October 15. 


very closely, that the average was not 
60 cents but 70 cents on the prices of 
coal upon which that increased cost 
would have to be allocated. 

“In addition to that, the reduction in 
the working time was granted, had been 
conceded by the operators, and also the 
increase in the tax which the state elects 
on the value of anthracite added 5 cents 
more a ton to the increased cost, and I 
want to say that while the governor has 
expressed a great deal of solicitation, has 
asked for a conference of governors to 
see that there shall be no extortion 
from the people of the prices of anthra- 
cite for the consumption by the retail- 
ers, he has not suggested that the in- 
creased tax which will amount to half 


a million dollars going to the state shall 
be remitted to those consumers. 

“There are high costs and low costs 
of operation; there are high realizations 
and there are low realizations, and there 
are mediums in both among the anthra- 
cite industry. It happens that a great 
many of the companies that have low 
operating costs also have ‘high realiza- 
tion. 

“Now, just a word as to the future 
of the industry. S. D. Warriner, of the 
committee of the anthracite operators, 
has stated on one or two occasions lately 
that there is really only one asset that 
the anthracite industry has and that 
is the anthracite consuming habit. 
Householders who are accustomed to the 
cleanly fuel, the uniform temperature 
which it maintains and its long sustained 
combustion, are averse to changing to 
other fuels. They want anthracite. It 
is the anthracite consuming habit. But 
that can not continue in the face of this 
constantly increasing price. The anthra- 
cite operators, like all other companies 
engaged in industrial enterprises, have 
got to earn an interest on their invest- 
ment and can not be expected to do their 
business at a loss. They are obliged to 
charge prices which will enable them 
to continue to produce, not only the low 
cost and the high realization companies, 
but also a high cost and the low reali- 
zation companies, because at the present 
time every ton of coal that the anthra- 
cite mines can produce is needed for the 
public consumption. 

“The tonnage can not be materially in- 
creased. As I stated, we have by press- 
ing production during the period since 
the strike of last year increased the 
monthly shipments about 10 percent, but 
that is the limit. The deposits have been 
thoroughly exploited; there is not enough 
new tonnage to be expected that will 
overcome the mines that are being ex- 
hausted in some districts. The bonanza 
beds of the anthracite region have been 
practically exhausted. In order to meet 
the demand of the public the operations 
are now carried on in thinner, deeper 
and more impure beds than those of 25, 
30 or 40 years ago. 

“When we look into the future of this 
great industry—great now, of course, 
but it is one which is at its prime of 
life, not many years before the period 
of decline will begin and old age will 
overtake it—it is not an industry which 
for the future presents a rosy hue.” 


A. B. Jessup, of the Jeddo-Markle Coal 
Company, of Jeddo, Pa., addressed the 
convention at some length on the prob- 
lems of the anthracite industry. He said 
that the problems of the anthracite and 
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bituminous industries are alike to the 
extent that both have to contend with 
the limitation-of-output-per-man rule, the 
opposition to the introduction of labor- 
saving devices and machinery, and the 
general difficulties encountered as the 
result of union domination. With re- 
spect to the union, Mr. Jessup said in 
part: 

“The union exists with us only for the 
purpose of making general wage agree- 
ments running over a year or two, and 
then after the agreement is signed prac- 
tically forgetting all about the terms 
of the agreement except those which 
impose a high wage scale and other 
things favorable to them, and they con- 
tinually apply during the term of the 
agreement a process which I think some 
French gentlemen designated as nib- 
bling; they cease dickering with the in- 
dustry as a whole and try by their eco- 
nomic force to pry off something more 
from each individual company, and they 
are continually going upward in wages 
and working conditions and everything 
that tends for increased cost. At the 
same time they are opposing all of the 
methods of efficiency and there is no 
industrial cooperation so far as I can 
see on their part. Their policy has been 
destructive, not constructive in any 
sense.” 

According to Mr. Jessup, if the an- 
thracite industry could have 12 months 
or more of uninterrupted operations most 
of its problems would be solved except 
perhaps the question of labor. He said 
that while the Coal Commission reported 
that there were 200,000 men in the bitu- 
minous industry who were not needed, 
the anthracite industry needs 25,000 to 
30,000 men and is not able to get them. 

“We are not trying to get cheap 
labor,” said Mr. Jessup, “those men 
would receive approximately $6 per day 
under the new wage scale and it is a 
remarkable thing that the class of labor 
we are short of is the contract miner’s 
labor. We are short of the only man whom 
we do not directly employ; he is an em- 
ploye of the contract miner and evidently 
the contract miner is a hard taskmaster, 
because in spite of the wage being higher 
than that of the average man, we are 
short from 20,000 to 30,000 of these 
men continuously. 

“The source of this supply has always 
been through immigration. I believe 
there is no other industry in the country 
where a raw immigrant can by two 
years’ apprenticeship not only learn the 
English language, but can become a 
skilled workman earning on an average 
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of about $9 a day at the present wage 
scale, with the possibility of earning as 
high as $15 a day as a maximum. But 
we are not able to get them, and Ameri- 
can-born men in our region prefer to en- 
gage in other occupations.” 


In commenting upon the problems of 
the coal industry in the Western Ken- 
tucky District, F. D. Rash, of the St. Ber- 
nard Mining Company, Earlington, Ky., 
in his address before the twenty-sixth 
annual convention of the American Min- 
ing Congress, stated that there were 
three conditions which must be remedied 
before coal mining in that district could 
be made profitable. First, over-produc- 
tion resulting from the over-development 
of a territory about which are placed 
the apparently insurmountable barriers 
of unfavorable freight rate differentials. 
Second, the high wage scale in the dis- 
trict that returns to the unskilled mine 
worker on the tipple over twice the wage 
paid to the unskilled maa of equal intel- 
ligence and physique working a sto.:e’s 
throw away on the railroad or in the 
factory. Third, with either one or both 
of the foregoing conditions terporarily 
dormant or inoperative, apparently fa- 
vorable prospects have been blighted by 
recurrent car shortages. 

Mr. Rash said that the closed mines 
of the district are mute but convincing 
evidence of the fact that management is 
not successful in holding production costs 
below sales prices; that a wage scale 
which operates directly to deprive the 
miner of work by boosting production 
costs to such high levels that former nat- 
ural markets have been lost to other 
fields with lower wage rates and higher 
earnings to the individual miner, is eco- 
nomically unsound; and that inability to 
supply the requirements of long estab- 
lished connections, to say nothing of at- 
tention to prospective new customers, 
due to car shortages, brings about untold 
losses both in earnings and good will. 

Mr. Rash called attention to the vi- 
cious practice on the part of demagogues 
of originating and propagating mislead- 
ing information concerning the country’s 
basic industry of coal mining, and cited 
many instances of false reports regard- 
ing coal mining operations which have 
served to becloud important issues in the 
minds of the American public. He sug- 
gested that the coal industry should con- 
tinue to devote itself earnestly and 
whole-heartedly to the presentation of 
facts which will quickly dispel the cloud 
of odium which hangs over the industry 
as the result of misinformation and 
which will place the coal mining business 
on the same plane with other worthy 
industries serving the nation. 


October, 1923 


George Wolfe, Secretary, Winding 
Gulf Operators’ Association, of West 
Virginia, in his address said that the 
coal people in southern West Virginia 
that operate non-union mines have been 
subjected to violent attacks for the past 
twenty-five years. He said that when 
the United States Coal Commission was 
formed it was a fifty-fifty proposition as 
to whether or not the furnishing of in- 
formation to the Commission would re- 
sult in any benefit, but that by close 
margin the majority tonnage prevailed 
and the Winding Gulf operators gave to 
the Commission all facts that they re- 
quested. “We feel in a number of in- 
stances,” said Mr. Wolfe, “that we could 
well write a polite letter to the Coal 
Commission and ask them to return to us 
our data in the original packages in 
which they were forwarded. From the 
results of the Commission’s findings, we 
feel quite sure that in many instances 
they have never opened or read the com- 
munications that we have sent them. 

“As to the ultimate findings of the 
Commission as applied to the district of 
West Virginia from which I come, I 
doubt if our people will accept the recom- 
mendations as to government regulation, 
the shutting down of development and 
those phases of the control of our busi- 
ness which the government Commission 
have recommended, without a trial in the 
courts. As to the appointing of a body 
of men who know nothing about the coal 
industry as a new department in our 
government to regulate our affairs, I 
doubt if our people will acquiesce. 

“One of the greatest troubles of pro- 
duction that we people in southern West 
Virginia are suffering under is our in- 
ability to bring back our foreign mar- 
kets. Frior to the war we exported a 
large tonnage of coal to Europe and 
South America, but through increases of 
freight rates and increased cost of pro- 
duction, and due to high wages, we are 
no longer able to compete and we are 
not able to find a way to ship our entire 
production. Naturally, that causes a loss 
of profits and slowing down of tonnage 
and trouble at home. Whether in the 
future freight rates can be so adjusted 
or wages adjusted so that we can again 
enter the foreign markets is a matter 
that remains to be seen. 

“We feel that our position in southern 
West Virginia with reference to labor 
conditions is sound. We have demon- 
strated to the public during the period 
of the war, the national strike of 1919 
and the last strike of 1922, that we were 
able to run our properties and produce 
a full tonnage for the benefit of the peo- 
ple of our nation, and we hope to be 
able to maintain that position, realizing, 
however, that we have a fight constantly 
on our hands.” 


ADHERENCE TO CONSTITUTION WILL SOLVE COAL PROBLEM 


Problem of Central Competitive Field and Entire Coal Industry Can Be Solved 
by Revival of 100 Percent Americanism 


By PHIL. H. PENNA, Secretary Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association* 


HERE isn’t anybody in the world 

that has a right to answer the 

question, “What is the position of 

the operators in the Central Competitive 

Fields?” I do not suppose there are any 

two of them that would agree as to just 

what their position was on any proposi- 
tion. 

There are some few things that per- 
haps we could get a majority vote on. 
One is that we have been deprived of con- 
trol of the coal industry that we sup- 
posed we owned and operated. I think 
we could perhaps all agree or come close 
to agreeing on that. I think further 
that the operators of the Central Com- 
petitive Field are wedded, even assum- 
ing that they are free to act as they 
were once, in the exercises of that free- 
dom adopted by the collective bargaining 
method of doing business with the mine 
workers. I think under similar condi- 
tions they would reaffirm their previous 
determinations on that attitude. 


It has been tried and under fair con- 
ditions was successful, more so than its 
friends anticipated or expected, and yet 
far from being perfect. The coal oper- 
ators and the coal miners and the Ameri- 
can public were beneficiaries of what is 
now known as the collective bargaining 
method which was effective in the Cen- 
tral Competitive District of this country 
and to the extent that it was able to in- 
fluence surroundings outside of the Cen- 
tral Competitive District. 


The trouble now, is not with collective 
bargaining. The trouble is that the mine 
workers of America learned of their 
ability to control truculent politicians, 
public faddists, damnable uplifters who 
have never been able to uplift them- 
selves, but spend their lives in meddling 
with other people’s business, until collec- 
tive bargaining is nonexistent; there is 
no such thing. 

I ran across the other day in my office 
a whole lot of sales contracts made by 
Indiana operators to their customers all 
ever the country. There are probably 
300 such contracts. They were made in 
the year 1916, effective from April 1, 
1916, to April 1, 1917. One dollar and 
thirty cents for lump coal was the high- 
est price named in any contract. Screen- 
ings were down to 80 and 85 cents per 
ton. There was just about an average 
of $1 per ton for mine run. Please get 
those dates—effective from April 1 


* Address delivered to 26th Annual Convention, 
American Mining Congress. 


1916, to April 1, 1917. That was when 
the operators and the miners did their 
own business, made their own contracts, 
collective bargaining in effect and force, 
and then what? The miners learned that 
what “we can’t get from coal operators 
we can get from politicians in Washing- 
ten,” and they demanded and received 
anything that they demanded. Since 
that time the operators have not been 
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controlling their industry; since that 
time there has been no collective bar- 
gaining. 

Our problem is a serious problem not 

easy of solution. I was glad last night 
to hear Dr. Abbott come awfully close to 
telling the truth. I think he told it as 
far as he knows it, and he comes mighty 
nearly knowing it. You recall what he 
said about that open shop proposition. 
“There ain’t no such animal,” closed to 
union or closed to non-union. The only 
consistent operators today are those of 
West Virginia, Alabama, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and anywhere else where they 
demand, come out in the open and say, 
there shall be no union and if you work 
for them you work on the condition that 
you will not join a union and if you do 
join a union you will quit and get out. 
That attitude has the quality of being 
fruitful, square up and straight out. 
, You people know, of course, that there 
is just as great a diversity among the 
make-up of coal operators as there is 
among any other classes of people—di- 
versity mentally and physically. 

We have men that have a respect for 
the rights of their neighbors and respect 


for their own rights, and those men will 
always fight. They assess a value on 
their rights and they will protect those 
rights and the value they are to attach 
as a farmer would protect a fence line or 
as you would protect your home from an 
attack. A right is a real thing with 
them. Humanity has fought for the pro- 
tection of those rights and there are 
some men today yet who talk about 
rights and to them they are concrete 
things, concrete, and they will fight for 
their protection. Whenever you find a 
coal operator of that kind you will find 
him just as considerate of the rights of 
the other fellow, no matter whether he 
is working man or an associate, and if 
industry was made up of those people 
always there would be less trouble. 


We have lots of other people whose 
only measure of life is the glimmer of 
a dollar in the distance way, way back 
there, not the dollar, you know, they 
won’t want the dollar, but just see the 
glimmer of the thing back there! Rights 
dwindle into insignificance, they have 
no value to them; they will not fight for 
the protection of their own rights, they 
do not respect the rights of their labor- 
ing men, and hence the necessity for a 
labor union. 

Put a man down in Washington and 
that means in all of the places in Wash- 
ington, especially the high, with enough 
courage to say “The Constitution of the 
United States is going to be enforced. 
We recognize your right, Mr. Working 
Man, to unionize for purposes of collec- 
tive bargaining and for any other legiti- 
mate purpose that you desire. 

“We recognize your strike, your right 
te work or refuse to work, and we will 
protect you in that right. The Consti- 
tution also recognizes the same right of 
a man to persist in working as there 
exists in the other fellow not to work 
and we are going to protect every man 
that wants to work in any legitimate 
pursuit.” That is Americanism, and if 
you will do that we do not care anything 
about the faddists, we do not care about 
socialism in high places, we do not care 
about the cure-alls and the uplifters; we 
can dispense with all of them. The right 
to work is sacred, just as sacred as the 
right not to work. 

That is the only cure necessary. It is 
not a complicated question; it is a mat- 
ter of patriotism and loyalty to the con- 
stitutional laws of our country and to 
true hundred percent Americanism. 
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INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION IS PRACTICAL 


Labor Relations Discussed at All Sessions of Convention—Program of Division 


Endorsed 


ation was the major 

theme of the discus- 
sions at the twenty-sixth 
annual convention of the 
American Mining Con- 
gress at Milwaukee, Wis., 
September 24 to 29. Two 
general sessions of the 
convention were devoted 
entirely to the discussion 
of this subject and in 
practically every address 
delivered to the conven- 
tion the importance of labor . relations 
in the mining industry was emphasized. 

At the Tuesday morning session, Sep- 
tember 25, W. A. Grieves, national chair- 
man of the Industrial Cooperation Di- 
vision of the American Mining Congress, 
outlined the progress of the work of that 
division during the past year. In part 
Mr. Grieves said: 

“The mining industry presents diffi- 
culties that are not found in any other 
field, but there is no impractical idealism 
in the minds of those undertaking the 
work that this division is attempting to 
perform, and we are determined to do 
our part in bringing about greater har- 
mony between the principles responsible 
for the successful operation of the 
country’s most basic industry. We re- 
alize that there is much loose thinking, a 
confusion of ideas and no end to the 
panaceas and doctrines that are being 
foisted upon industry: as cure-alls for 
our many industrial difficulties. 

“The operator in the main has not 
been soured against so-called industrial 
relations. His mind is open. Being a 
practical man, he is ready to consider 
any sensible plan that will make things 
better. People as a whole have an en- 
tirely erroneous conception of indus- 
trial relations in the mining industry. 
The great difficulty has been that the 
public has not had 
the facts. The per- 
sonal interests of 
those whose living is 


cooper- 


To Tae 


made by causing dis- iseuean 
content have domi- Division- 


nated. These agita- 
tors have lost no 
opportunity of get- 
ting their vicious 
and untruthful sto- 
ries to the public. 
“It is dangerous 
to find out how little 
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the public knows about the actual con- 


ditions of our mines. To thé average citi- 
zen, the miner has the most undesirable, 
uninviting, extra-hazardous, soul-subdu- 
ing workin the world. It is satisfying to 
observe just what is really being done 
by operators, and upon investigation it 
is quite apparent that in an industry 
where there is 50 percent more workers 
than are needed, it is not likely that the 
job is so deploringly bad as it is held 
up to be.” 

Mr. Grieves gave as the basic princi- 
ples underlying industrial cooperation 
five major factors: 

. Personal contact. 

. Working conditions. 

. Employes’ representation. 

. Rewards for increased efficiency. 
. Community conditions. 


or, WN 


Norman Schlichter, formerly labor re- 
lations man for the Y. M. C. A. of 
America, pointed out that one of the 
weak links in industrial relations mat- 
ters was the lack of education and the 
unsound doctrine that is taught along 
socialogical lines by the numerous uni- 
versities. In part, Mr. Schlichter said: 

“Tt is a fad now for college students 
to sit off in clusters in the library and 
settle the problems of the mining in- 
dustry. We have two American publics. 
We have that rapidly developing public 
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that believes that nine- 
tenths of everything in in- 
dustrial management is all 
wrong and that only one- 
tenth of the other side 
of industrial organization 
is right. And we have 
the public that believes in 
the Stars and Stripes, 
the principles of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the Con- 
stitution of the United 
States—that is the real 
American public. 

“One of the fundamental problems of 
industrial management is how to keep 
this first American public from devel- 
oping so rapidly and how to convert to 
true American principles that public. 
There are three fundamentals that are 
essential to industrial management. 
They are common confidence, common 
honesty and common sense. 

“The mining industry, as well as other 
industrial managements, is increasingly 
practicing these three things. Indus- 
trial management must increasingly un- 
dertake to educate labor in the funda- 
mental problems surrounding the mining 
industry. You can not do a better thing 
than to keep insisting that mining man- 
agement ought to be better all the time 
and keep informing the public about the 
truths of the industry as it exists.” 

At the industrial cooperation dinner, 
Dr. Lawrence F. Abbott, Outlook Com- 
pany; Hon. Edward J. Henning, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor; and Sidney J. 
Jennings, president of the American 
Mining Congress, delivered addresses 
upon this important subject. These are 
found in full in this issue of the MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL. 

The work of the Industrial Coopera- 
tion Division of the American Mining 
Congress will continue throughout the 
coming year with renewed interest and 

energy. The Di- 

vision hopes during 

the coming year to 

_. fully organize every 

or =. state and to submit 

at the next annual 

convention a more 

extended report as 

to mining condi- 

tions, both in the 

— coal and metal in- 

dustries of the coun- 
try. 
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INDUSTRIAL ISSUES IN THE COAL FIELD 


WO more attempts have just been 
made to remove the strained re- 
lations between labor and capital 
in the coal fields. As a result, the situa- 
tion is more complex than it was before. 
The attempts include Governor Pinchot’s 
arbitration of the anthracite strike, the 
Coal Commission’s reports on the “Cause 
of Strikes” and “Labor Relations.” The 
obvious reason why both attempts failed 
was because they did not go to the root 
of the matter. The real causes of dis- 
cord are: 


First—The rising price of coal due to 
labor cost is acting as an embargo on 
its use, or it is threatening such a revo- 
lution in the transmission of power as 
will change completely the character and 
program of the industry. 

Second—The demands of the union, 
augmented by the ambitions of the bu- 
reaus, would, if satisfied, result in a 
transfer of management from the hands 
of responsible owners to those who have 
no responsibility for the success of the 
enterprise. Those who propose the 
change are, in the first instance, merely 
looking to their own incomes, and in the 
second instance are seeking only to im- 
press certain social reforms upon a com- 
mercial enterprise. 

When the struggle between the op- 
erators and the coalition of unions and 
bureaus is seen in this light, it becomes 
obvious that the operators, driven by 
the law of self-preservation, must fight 
the issues through. Because this brings 
into play the greatest force that has 
ever actuated human nature, these at- 
tempted solutions must be studied, 
briefly, in detail. The one which first 
challenges attention is the Pinchot set- 
tlement of the anthracite strike. 

The outstanding fact in the anthra- 
cite industry at the time of the Pinchot 
conference was: The anthracite opera- 
tors were paying, as a labor cost of pro- 
duction, an amount that was 250 per 
cent of what it was a decade ago. There 
is a lot of quibbling as to whether this 
increased cost was caused by the work- 
ing out of the thicker and easier-mined 
seams and the need, now, to work the 
thinner seams, or whether it was caused 
by the tendency of the miners to shirk 
their work. It is entirely possible that 
both causes might have contributed 
something to the result. But, whatever 
the cause, we stand facing the stubborn 
fact that the anthracite operators’ labor 
cost was practically 250 per cent of what 
it was ten years ago. Since business is 
not an eleemosynary institution, and 
since the anthracite industry is not en- 
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dowed for charitable purposes, the other 
stubborn fact is that this cost was and 
is being paid by the users of anthracite. 

Anthracite is a source of power. 
Forty to fifty per cent of it is produced 
and sold for the generation of power. 
Power can be and is generated in any 
one of many other ways—the running 
of water; the ebb and flow of tides; the 
combustion of bituminous coal; the burn- 
ing of oil; the explosion of gasoline; 
the burning of wood, or the use of any- 
thing else which will cause a chemical 
reaction. If anthracite—no matter what 
its convenience—is so high-priced that 
the cost of a thousand pounds of steam 
or a kilowatt hour of electricity becomes 
too high, the consumers will turn to some 
other source of power. 

Also, anthracite is a cold-storage ware- 
house for heat units—as anomalous as 
that may sound. It is the liberation of 
these heat units which brings comfort 
to the home. What the people want is 
the liberation of heat units to produce 
the desired comfort in cold weather. 
Heat is not a commodity; it is a con- 
dition of the air. That condition of the 
air is a result, usually, of friction; of 
resistance. Scientifically, it is the re- 
sult of vibration. The same effect can 
be produced in any one of many ways. 
Therefore, any one of many substitutes 
can be used for anthracite in the genera- 
tion of what we call heat. All that is 
needed to bring these substitutes into 
use is the proper incentive to inventive 
genius. The incentive which has always 
driven the human race has been either 
a desire to save the money which one 
already has, or to make additional 
money. If the price of anthracite rises, 
therefore, beyond a certain level, the 
human mind will be prodded to find the 
substitute for the anthracite 
order to save his money. 


These are two problems which con- 
front the anthracite operators when they 
demand reasonable terms for their men. 
They have no desire to oppress thceiz 
workers; they are but trying to preserve 
their business from destruction at the 
hands of competitive forces. That ex- 
plains something of the bitterness which 
attended the Pinchot interference with 
the proper settlement of this wage dis- 
pute. He was at the head of the po- 
litical power of the State of Pennsylva- 
nia. It was in that state that all the 
mines were located. It was in that state 
that all the miners and operators in- 
volved had their residences. The whole 
transaction, therefore, came under the 
police powers of the state. Mr. Pinchot, 


coal, in 


by exercising his police powers, could 
call a halt on an industrial dispute that 
was likely to stop the production of an- 
thracite. That far he could and did go. 
His solution of this question was to 
grant concession to the men. He admits 
that this will mean an increase in the 
price, of prepared sizes, of 60 cents a 
ton. The operators say it will mean an 
increase of 75 cents a ton; some op- 
erators have already translated. it into 
an increase of 90 cents a ton. 

It is admitted that Governor Pinchot 
was acting within his power, within his 
own domain. However, the great body 
of consumers of anthracite are beyond 
the reach of the police power of Penn- 
sylvania. Therefore he could compel the 
miners and operators to settle the strike 
on his terms, but he can not compel a 
single user of anthracite outside the 
State of Pennsylvania to buy, pay for, 
and use, a single pound of coal produced 
under those terms. The users are still 
free agents. They can take that coal 
or leave it alone. They can generate 
heat and power with it, or they can 
turn to any one of dozens of substitutes. 
Easily they may do what Chicago did 
ten years ago—go into an intensive study 
of fuel engineering and learn to burn, 
successfully and cleanly, other kinds of 
coal. And the rising price which Gov- 
ernor Pinchot dictated for the industry 
put that incentive into the mind of every 
man who, heretofore, has used anthra- 
cite. 

The bitterness which attended the 
Pinchot settlement is, therefore, ex- 
plained on natural grounds. He arbi- 
trated the dispute in favor of the miners 
and placed in jeopardy the commodity 
which they produce. If there shall be 
any resistance, therefore, to the Pinchot 
idea, it must be set down as the struggle 
of men to preserve the industry from de- 
struction. 

We come, now, to the second proposi- 
tion—the desire to transfer the man- 
agement of the coal industry from the 
hands of responsible owners to the hands 
of others. An outstanding member of 
the staff of the United States Coal Com- 
mission said quite correctly, and more 
than a year ago, that the coal industry 
must be controlled by one of three 
forces—the men who have their money 
invested in it; the miners who supply 
the labor necessary to its production; or 
the Government, which supplies the po- 
lice power to protect the property of the 
investor and the skill of the craftsman. 

The theory of mankind for several 
thousand years up to now has been that 
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Mr. Sidney J. Jennings 
President, The American Mining Congress 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Jennings: 


“The annual Convention and Exposition of the American Mining 
Congress has been brought to my attention by the officers of the organiza- 
tion. This gathering is properly regarded as among the most important 
of the great assemblages of industrial leaders that are held annually in 
this country. The preeminent position of the United States among the 
metal and mineral products is, I suspect, not fully appreciated outside of 
the men immediately engaged in mining enterprises. For my own infor- 
mation, I recently asked the Bureau of Mines as to some data on the pro- 
duction of various minerals and metals in the United States and other 
leading producing countries. I confess to have been both astonished and 
gratified on going over the list, which began with Aluminum, and ended 
with Zinc, and included twenty-eight metals and minerals, to find that in 
fifteen of them the United States is the world’s foremost producer. More- 
over this list of fifteen includes Coal, Iron, Copper, Bauxide, Petroleum, 
Zinc, Lead, Phosphate Rock and Sulphur; while we stand second in both 
Gold and Silver. In the Age of Coal, it appears that our country alone 
produces almost thirty-five percentum of the world’s coal output. Or, 
if we term it the Age of Copper, we find that the United States produces 
fifty-seven percentum of the world’s copper, so absolutely necessary in 
electrical development. Or, again, if we think of ours as the Age of 
Petroleum, we find that our country is producing considerably over 
sixty percentum of all the Petroleum. It will be hard to find a set of 
figures so impressively indexing both the natural riches and the high 
state of development of our country’s resources. 

“The immensity of our mine resources necessarily imposes a duty 
in behalf of those who engage in the arduous work of extracting metals 
and minerals from the earth. It should be our effort to lead in producing 
these with the minimum hazard to life. Mining is, unavoidably, an in- 
dustry marked by numerous occupational hazards. We must not pay an 
unnecessarily high cost in life and limb for our mine products. The 
Federal Government has devoted years of research to mine accidents, 
their causes, and possible measures of preventing them. There is a large 
fund of information available in the Federal Government, always ready 
te assist, not only in producing minerals and metals with a minimum of 
economic waste, but at the expense of the fewest number of lives and 
accidents. Safety is a common meeting ground on which all who are 
engaged in mining can gather with a single purpose of saving life. Mine 
workers, mine owners and operators, State and Federal officials should 
all work together in the fullest cooperation. 

“I will be glad to have you extend my greetings and good wishes 
to the Congress, and my congratulations on the prospect for a long 
season of improving business conditions. 


“Most Sincerely yours, 
“CALVIN COOLIDGE.” 
The White House, 


September 20, 1923. 


the prime requisite to industrial devel- property is being challenged. The de- 
opment is capital. Capital and property mand is that owners shall be supplanted 
have been considered synonymous terms. as the managers of property. That im- 


To protect the orderly development of 
industry, society has deemed it necessary 
to protect property, and hence, capital. 
It has vested the management of indus- 
try in the hands of the responsible own- 
ers of the property, or the capital. So- 
ciety has assumed that those who have 
the capacity to accumulate have the 
greater capacity to manage property. 
Up to now, society has assumed that 
labor and police protection are merely 
incidental. 

Today, the soundness of our funda- 
mental concept of the management of 


plies that somebody else shall be set up 
in their places. The instant that sugges- 
tion is made the workers, through their 
unions, demand that they shall be given 
the right to manage the property. And 
certain bureaus of government claim 
that, because they maintain a close rela- 
tionship with the police power, they 
should be substituted for present mana- 
gers. 

These suggestions confront the pres- 
ent managers of the coal mines with the 
possibility that they may be called upon 
to finance and maintain the properties, 
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but to transfer the management, and 
hence the protection, of that property 
to others. And they see in the attitude 
of the others no desire to protect the 
property; on the contrary, they see an 
avowed purpose to exploit it. This pre- 
sents such a dangerous situation, as 
these gentlemen view it, that it calls into 
action the greatest powers of resistance. 

This is particularly true when the 
whole situation in the coal fields is 
viewed in the light of the recommenda- 
tions of the Coal Commission’s reports, 
with respect to the future status of labor. 
There is no intention to go elaborately 
into that question here, but it is perfectly 
obvious that the least the Coal Commis- 
sion proposes is that labor shall, in fu- 
ture, participate with the responsible 
owners in the management of property, 
for the protection of which the opera- 
tors alone are concerned. 

When you see the situation in this in- 
tense light, it is obvious that nothing 
which has been done recently tends, in 
the least, to relieve the situation; on 
the contrary, everything tends to com- 
plicate it. The industrial struggle in 
the coal fields is not simplified; on the 
contrary, it is exaggerated by the Pin- 
chot settlement of the anthracite strike 
and by the Coal Commission’s report on 
labor relations. 

It is recognized that the anthracite 
industry is roughly only one-sixth of the 
total. It is recognized, however, that 
the same principles which are set up in 
one-sixth must come to dominate the 
other five-sixths. Therefore, it is recog- 
nized that the method of procedure em- 
ployed in settling the anthracite strike 


_ May conceivably be employed in the at- 


tempt to relieve the situation in bitumi- 
nous. The renewal of the wage agree- 
ment in the bituminous field is scheduled 
for the first of next April. No one who 
really understands what has been done in 
anthracite can look forward to the first 
of next April with any assurance that 
the settlement will be arrived at without 
great difficulty. 


Reports from the test plant of the Var 
Oil and Coal Company in southern 
France state that in a continuous run of 
8% days 35.5 tons of shale were treated 
to yield 1,276 gallons of crude oil and 
352 gallons of gasoline. The plant is 
now virtually in continuous operation. 


The Washington Shale Oil Products 
Co., of Seattle, is actively engaged in 
erecting its plant at DeBeque, Colo. A 
retort of the Ginet type will be used. 


W. W. Adams, statistician for the 
Bureau of Mines, issues six pages of 
mimeograph matter, a report on the 
volume of explosives used in American 
industry in 1923. 
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THE COLLECTIVE PROMOTION OF COPPER AND BRASS 


speaking there are three groups, 

that which produces, that which sells, 
and that which consumes. The enter- 
prise, be it mining, manufacturing, or 
anything else, which can successfully co- 
ordinate the functions of these three 
groups, is the enterprise which will win. 
Miners may recover earth’s treasures by 
the millions of tons, scientists may in- 
vent ways of reducing the costs of this 
production, metallurgists may devise new 
and skillful methods of refinement which 
add to the commercial value of a prod- 
uct, but it is all useless unless behind 
their work is a competent selling organ- 
ization adequately equipped to get what 
they produce into everyday use. 

Until a few years ago selling activi- 
ties were almost entirely individual. 
There was very little of what has since 
come to be known as cooperative effort. 
Since the war, however, there has come 
into our business life a factor which has 
come to stay. It is the cooperative asso- 
ciation, frequently referred to as the 
trade association, but differing very ma- 
terially from the trade groups of a dec- 
ade ago, which as you all know concerned 
themselves almost entirely with the in- 
ternal affairs of the industries they 
represented. 

Over and above all things a trade asso- 
ciation must so operate as to stimulate 
competition among its member companies 
rather than to allay it. It must, as an 
organization, never be guilty of the 
slightest trespass into the individual con- 
cerns of these member companies. It 
must perforce avoid all price problems 
save those which can be met by natural 
forces, for over it always is the spectre 
of the Sherman law, whose minions, the 
agents of the Department of Justice are 
ever on the alert and habitually regard 
trade associations with grave suspicion. 
With these and a few other handicaps, it 
will be seen I think that the direction of 
a cooperative body is not the simplest 
task in the world. Yet the thing can be 
done successfully as is proved by the ex- 
perience of the copper and brass indus- 
tries, the California fruit growers, the 
lumber interests and many others who 
have embarked on collective promotion 
campaigns. 


I: American business life generally 


When the producing copper companies 
and the consuming brass companies de- 
cided that after all they did have some- 
thing in common, they did not allow their 
desperate plight to rush them into a 
campaign of advertising and promotion. 
They decided that the time had come to 
have a careful survey made of their in- 
dustries and that such a survey must be 
conducted by someone entirely outside of 
either industry. And so for sixteen 


By WILLIAM A. WILLIS 


Vanager, Copper & Brass Research Assn 


months, during which time not a single 
move toward rehabilitation was collec- 
tively made, this study continued. It was 
a very thorough and comprehensive re- 
search, extending into every state in the 
United States and every country in 
Europe. With the information gathered 
it was possible to definitely locate the 
ills of the industries and intelligently 
proceed to their cure. 


JOINT CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
“American Mining Congress, 
“Wisconsin Hotel, 
“Milwaukee, Wis. 

“The Department of the Interior 
is keenly interested in the American 
Mining Congress, as both organiza- 
tions are working for the advance- 
ment of the mineral industries of 
this country. The Department of the 
Interior has its particular interest 
in conservation. It is working to 

save human lives in mining and to 
eliminate the wasteful use of our 
natural resources. The standardiza- 
tion efforts of the Mining Congress 
will be a material help in the con- 
servation program. 


“HUBERT WORK.” 


No cooperative effort can be fully suc- 
cessful unless it is preceded by just such 
a thorough survey as was made in the 
interest of the copper and brass indus- 
tries. Such a survey should be made by 
someone outside of the industry involved, 
someone with no axes to grind, someone 
with the courage to confront the industry 
with facts even if they are unpleasant. 
I recall very distinctly that after the sur- 
vey made in the interests of copper and 
brass, many of the leaders in these in- 
dustries made wry faces over what was 
placed before them. But they were game, 
swallowed their medicine and proceeded 
energetically to apply remedies to the 
sore spots. And this idea of preceding 
active work with careful surveys has be- 
come a basic policy with our association. 
We embark in no new fields hastily. Be- 
fore a dollar is spent in exploitation the 
territory involved is carefully studied. 
When we are of the opinion that we can 
get copper substituted for some other 
metal in some manufactured article such 
as water heaters, washing machines, etc., 
with advantage to the manufacturer as 


well as the user, we research the indus- 
try involved to the uttermost limits. 
This principle is applied to all of our 
activities with the result that we have 
never had any waste in our advertising, a 
field, by the way, in which millions are 
wasted annually through lack of experi- 
ence, and we have left solid ground be- 
hind us. 

When we sat down in the latter part 
of 1919 and studied the fruits of our sur- 
vey, here briefly is what we found; 
almost all of the markets formerly occu- 
pied by copper, brass and bronze con- 
trolled by substitutes which had been in- 
tensively advertised and promoted and 
did not mean to yield their places with- 
cut a struggle; an amazing public ignor- 
ance of the merits of copper and copper 
alloys, an entire lack of organization so 
far as getting copper into the hands of 
the ultimate consumer was concerned; no 
community of interest whatever between 
those who mined the metal and those who 
fabricated, manufactured and marketed 
it; an absence of interest in copper and 
copper alloys on the part of architects, 
builders, contractors, etc., a prejudice 
against it largely based on high costs 
and hostile propaganda, no adequate dis- 
tribution of copper or brass either in the 
form of finished materials such as sheets, 
rods, tubes and wire, or in the thousands 
of articles in which copper, brass and 
bronze now go into daily consumption. 
Add to this the fact that poverty stricken 
Europe, which always had taken a large 
percentage of American copper, was prac- 
tically out of the market, and you will 
get some idea of what the industries 
faced. 

Here briefly is what was done: The 
Copper & Brass Research Association 
was formed. Behind it stood such men 
as Walter Douglas, president of the 
Phelps Dodge Corporation and a former 
president of the American Mining Con- 
gress; John D. Ryan and Cornelius F. 
Kelley of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, R. L. Agassiz of the Calumet 
& Hecla Consolidated Copper Company, 
Stephen Birch of the Kennecott Copper 
Corporation, Charles Hayden of the por- 
phyry group, and, representing the fabri- 
cating industry F. S. Chase of the Chase 
Companies, E. O. Goss of the Scovill 
Manufacturing Company, Edward H. 
Binns of the C. G. Hussey Company, H. 
J. Rowland of the Rome Brass and Cop- 
per Company, and many others conspicu- 
cus for many years in the copper and 
brass industries. 

The association immediately proceeded 
on a campaign of public education. This 
was done through advertising, through 
newspaper and magazine articles, 
through literature, speeches made before 
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various interested bodies, and in other 
ways. We wanted to get our message 
before the American people and we did it, 
incidentally finding them a most recep- 
tive audience. We were careful never to 
advocate the use of copper, brass or 
bronze for any purpose unless we were 
sure that they were the best metals for 
that purpose. For instance I do not be- 
lieve anybody will quarrel with the asser- 
tion that brass pipe is the best and most 
economical in the long run in plumbing; 
that copper is the best and most durable 
of all metals for general roofing pur- 
poses; that brass and bronze make the 
best hardware in the world; that copper 
and bronze are without equals in the 
manufacture of screens or that copper 
has no peer in the electrical field. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable con- 
summations of our work has been the 
fact that it has made us automatically 
the headquarters for all information con- 
cerning copper and copper products. The 
association now conducts a service bu- 
reau which is prepared to answer any 
and all questions concerning the uses of 
the metal, whether these inquiries are 
of a technical or a commercial character. 
Thousands of such inquiries come to us 
cGuring a year, and their range is inter- 
esting. There is no more valuable an 
asset for a trade association than to be- 
ceme generally known as a source of 
accurate and reliable information con 
cerning the industries which it repre- 
sents, and we count our position in this 
respect as one of the best services the 
association has been able to render its 
member companies. 

Running parallel with these activities 
we conduct both technical and commer- 
cial research. In connection with the 
Engineering Foundation we are now con- 
ducting a series of experiments into the 
fatigue of non-ferrous metals; in copper- 
ation with the National Research Coun- 
cil and the United States Government we 
are making tests of copper as a protec- 
tion for marine piling against the rav- 
ages of the teredo, or marine borer. Sev- 
eral of the larger railroads of the coun- 
try are working with us in tests of cop- 
per for locomotive fireboxes, boiler tubes 
and thermic syphons and we have many 
similar researches under way. In addi- 
tion we are constantly seeking out new 
uses for copper, brass and bronze, work- 
ing on standardization problems and con- 
tributing in every possible way to that 
goal, which is after all our main objec- 
tive, an increased consumption of the 
metals we represent. 

What has been the result of all of this 
work which has now extended over a 
period of nearly two years? We know 
that during that period there has been an 
increase in domestic consumption of at 
least 75 percent. Of course the full 
fruits of the campaign will never be felt 


until the situation abroad improves, be- 
cause it must be remembered that the 
American copper industry was built up 
to its present proportions on the basis of 
a certain fixed foreign demand. This 
foreign situation seems to be gradually 
improving, but there can be no question 
but what it is primarily responsible for 
the low price of copper over the past few 
months, in the face of so hugely in- 
creased a domestic consumption. During 
the last eight months world consumption 
of new copper was approximately 230,- 
000,000 pounds a month, which is at the 
rate of 2,750,000,000 pounds a year. Of 
this monthly consumption 192,500,000 
pounds was supplied by American mines 
and refineries. These figures show that 
despite European conditions consumption 


R.J WALTER CAME ALL THE 
WAY FROM COLORADO Td SEE 
AND LEARN —AND APPARENTLY 
NOT MUCH ESCAPES HiM, 


over the eight months mentioned has 
been within about 10 percent of war peak 
and more than 12 percent above the pre- 
war world rate. August consumption of 
copper was the largest for any month of 
the year and was actually in excess of 
production. It can be seen from all of 
this that the copper industry is in a 
reasonably healthy state and that with 
the recovery of Europe it should not be 
long before the metal is bringing a price 
commensurate with the cost of produc- 
tion, making possible a fair return on the 
capital invested in it. 

The experience of the Copper & Brass 
Research Association seems to prove con- 
ciusively that no industry should embark 
on a collective campaign of promotion 
on less than a three year program; that 
ic should attempt nothing without an 
adequate appropriation to get its mess- 
age across; that there should be thorough 
understanding. on the part of all mem- 
bers as to the results to be attained in 
each year, and that a basis of assessment 
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should be agreed on by all concerned be- 
fore a dollar is called for or spent. No 
active work should be undertaken until 
a thorough survey has been made of the 
problems involved, and at the beginning 
of each year there should be a definite 
program of what is expected to be ac- 
complished during that year. Such a 
program would of course have a certain 
amount of flexibility according to chang- 
ing conditions, but in the main it should 
be adhered to. Insufficient appropria- 
tions, lack of immediate results, quarrels 
and jealousies born of loosely drawn 
assessment agreements, and misunder- 
standing of objectives to be attained in 
given periods are the rocks on which 
many a cooperative association, which 
should have been successful, has been 
wrecked. 

The Copper & Brass Research Associa- 
tion is a voluntary, unincorporated or- 
ganization. It now has forty-two mem- 
ber companies. At the end of any given 
year a member may withdraw but I am 
proud to say that we have never had a 
single withdrawal from the association 
ranks since 1919, when the original sur- 
vey was started; in fact have gained 
eight new members during the past year. 
I think we have proved many things that 
were in doubt before and the most im- 
portant of these is that the American 
people have potentialities the existence 
of which were not even suspected before 
the war. If you have something to sell 
that has merit and present your case 
intelligently and honestly, the people will 
listen to you. They have almost doubled 
their purchases of copper, brass and 
bronze in two years, and I think the 
work of the Copper & Brass Research 
Association has been an important fac- 
tor in this. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
DIRECTOR 


After a year’s lapse, during which he 
served as a member of the Coal Commis- 
sion, Dr. George Otis Smith is again di- 
rector of the Geological Survey. Dr. P. 
S. Smith, who has been acting director 
during the past year, resumes his duties 
as administrative geologist. 


Under the direction of A. H. Horton, 
the Geological Survey has issued eight 
mimeograph pages of closely printed fig- 
ures covering the production of electric 
power and consumption of fuel by public 
utilities power plants in the United 
States for January, February, March, 
April, and May, 1923. 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces the appointment of a committee 
to make a survey of the seasonal opera- 
tion in the construction industry. 
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BROAD PROGRAM MAPPED OUT BY CONVENTION 
Resolutions Cover Many Phases of Mine Mine Problems—Work Laid Out for Mining 


Congress Requires Intensive Effort 


Chapters and Committees of the 

American Mining Congress entertain 
hopes that the work of the organization 
would diminish with the nation’s strides 
toward normalcy such hopes were dis- 
pelled by the program adopted by the 
Twenty-sixth Annual Convention. 

The success of activities resulting from 
plans initiated by prior conventions has 
encouraged members to recommend new 
undertakings to meet the present needs 
of the mining industry and future needs 
as they may arise. 

The following resolutions will form 
the basis for many of the organization’s 
activities during the coming year: 


| F any member of the Staff, Divisions, 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Resolution No. 1, introduced by the 
Division of Industrial Cooperation: 

WHEREAS, The American Mining 
Congress is vitally interested in bringing 
about industrial cooperation between 
workers and operators in the various 
branches of the mining industry; and 

WHEREAS, The nature and the tem- 
per of labor relations are influenced and 
determined very largely by the mine fore- 
men and other section executives, who 
represent the management in all its daily 
relations with workers but who, although 
equipped with the necessary experience 
in the technique of their departments, 
have had very little education in the poli- 
cies of the industry or in the problems 
of labor leadership; and 

Whereas, Systematic training of fore- 
men and other sub-executives in meth- 
ods of handling help and securing team- 
work, in fundamentals of organization 
and management and in the broader prob- 
lems of the industry, has been in other 
industries an important factor in creating 
and in maintaining better industrial rela- 
tions; and 

WHEREAS, A number of representa- 
tive operators from various parts of the 
country and representing different phases 
of the mining industry have urged the 
preparation and organization of such 
training in the mining industry through 
the joint cooperation of operators; there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, That a committee be ap- 


pointed by the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress 
to further plans for the 
development of more 
systematic training of 
mine foremen and other 
section executives in 
the. coal,. metal. and 
other mining industries. 

Resolution No. 2, by 
A. G. Mackenzie of 
Utah: 

WHEREAS, In con- 
sequence of the work of 
the American Mining 
Congress Special Silver 
Committee of 1922, the 
United States Senate 
has appointed a Com- 
mission on Gold and 
Silver Inquiry; and 

WHEREAS, The said 
commission. has. held 
and is. holding hearings 
and has made and is 
making. investigations 
and has collected and 
compiled statistics and 
general information of 
great importance to 
gold and silver pro- 
ducers and the people 
generally; and 

WHEREAS, Repre- 
sentatives of the 
silver producers of the 
United States, Mexico 
and Canada, meeting at 


Reno, Nevada, September 
4-5, 1923, at the call of 
said commission, have pro- 
posed the organization of 
a Silver Export Associa- 
tion and taken action pre- 
liminary to such organ- 
ization, therefore be it 
\ RESOLVED by the 
American Mining Con- 
/ gress, That we hereby ex- 
press our appreciation of 
the results achieved by 
the United States Senate 
Commission of Gold and Silver Inquiry; 
that we tender our support to the move- 
ment for the organization of a Silver 
Export Association, or, if that be found 
inexpedient or inadequate, such other 
plan as will best serve the interests of 
the silver producers; and that the presi- 
dent of the American Mining Congress 
be hereby authorized to appoint such 
committee or committees as may in his 
judgment be necessary to represent the 
American Mining Congress in plans pro- 
posed on behalf of the gold and silver 
producers; and be it further 
RESOLVED, That the thanks of the 
American Mining Congress be extended 
to the members of its Special Silver Com- 
mittee of 1922 for their effective work. 


IMMIGRATION 


Resolution No. 3, introduced by the 
Western Division of the American Min- 
ing Congress: 

WHEREAS, There is insufficient labor 
available in this country to maintain 
mining and other essential industries at 
their necessary scale of operations; and 

WHEREAS, The number of immi- 
grants admitted to this country is lim- 
ited by law; and 

WHEREAS, Under the existing condi- 
tions such immigrants as are admitted 
are largely undesirable in that they have 
no intent to perform any constructive 
service and in fact do not contribute any 
useful effort; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That we hereby place 

this organization on 
record as in favor of 
selective immigration, 


operative prior to em- 


barkation or such other 
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procedure, if a better be proposed, as 
will tend to increase the proportion of 
workers among aliens admitted to the 
United States, to the end that mining 
and other industries may have a better 
labor supply than is now available or 
will probably be available unless specific 
efforts be made to increase the supply 
of workers from abroad. 


“BLUE-SKY” LEGISLATION 


Resolution No. 4, introduced by the 
Western Division of the American Min- 
ing Congress: 

WHEREAS, In our opinion, a large 
part of the decline in metal production is 
due to unfair restrictions of so-called 
“blue-sky” laws, which have in many 
directions rendered the raising of 
capital for mining and other specu- 
lative ventures almost impossible, 
thus decreasing production of met- 
als and contributing thereby to the 
cost of all construction and manu- 
facturing and tending to eliminate 
the prospector and small operators 
from important participation in and 
contribution to the prosperity of the 
mining industry; and 

WHEREAS, Mining men are in 
favor of reasonable legislation that 
will protect the public to the fullest 
extent from the designs of the dis- 
honest and at the same time encour- 
age the honest to engage in devel- 
opment of mining and other great 
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initiative and independence by which the 
country was built up may be restored. 


THE PITTMAN ACT 


Resolution No. 7: 

WHEREAS, The legality and propriety 
of the action of the Department of the 
Treasury in revoking allotments of sil- 
ver for subsidiary coinage provided for 
by the Pittman act have been seriously 
questioned by silver producers; now, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress record the opinion that the 
matter rests upon judicial interpretation 
of the Pittman act and upon that alone. 


resources; now, therefore be it Mw BABB 
ment of the mining interests that a Milwaukee — 


concerted effort be made to bring 
about uniformity of all “blue-sky laws 
to the end that, while every possible pro- 
tection be given to the careful investor, 
encouragement be also offered to the 
prospector and small operator to raise 
capital for initial development of mineral 
resources, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That this organization is 
unalterably opposed to any effort to for- 
tify state “blue-sky” laws by similar Fed- 
eral legislation and especially and em- 
phatically condemns the intent and pur- 
pose of such measures as the Denison 
“blue-sky” bill. 


PATERNALISM 


Resolution No. 5, introduced by the 
Western Division of the American Mining 
Congress: 


The American Mining Congress em- 
phatically reiterates former protests 
against paternalism and government in- 
terference in private business. 

It calls upon those interested in the 
mining industry everywhere to put forth 
every effort against the extension of cen- 
tralization in government that under- 
mines rights guaranteed under the Con- 
stitution, to the end that the spirit of 


It therefore urges that the executive offi- 
cers of the American Mining Congress, 
in conjunction with the producers of sil- 
ver, immediately take such steps as may 
be necessary to bring the matter before 
the proper courts for disinterested con- 
sideration and judicial action, to the end 
that a situation which has caused pro- 
ducers to question the good faith of the 
government may be clarified and the sil- 
ver producers receive, fully and exactly, 
the benefits provided under the act, re- 
gardless of the action of a department 
that is wrongfully endeavoring through 
widespread propaganda to deceive the 
people into believing that producers seek 
an unfair interpretation of the act. 


CoAL Exports 


Resolution No. 8, introduced by George 
Wolfe, Acting Secretary of the Smoke- 
less Coal Operators Association of West 
Virginia: 

WHEREAS, The American Mining 
Congress is interested in the further ex- 
tension of the exportation of bituminous 
coal to foreign lands; and 

WHEREAS, It has been brought to 
the attention of the American Mining 
Congress that during the past three 
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years the bituminous coal industry of 
the United States has lost considerable, 
if not all, of its over seas export ton- 
nage; and 

WHEREAS, Such loss of export bi- 
tuminous coal tonnage has been oc- 
casioned largely by the inability of 
American shippers to meet British com- 
petition; and 

WHEREAS, Investigation upon the 
part of such American shippers of bi- 
tuminous coal has developed the fact that 
if transportation companies with rails 
and piers at tidewater ports would lower 
their respective freight rates on overseas 
coal shipments seventy-five (75) cents 
per ton that American shippers of 
bituminous coal would be in a po- 
sition to successfully compete with 
the British; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American 
Mining Congress now in session at 
its 26th Annual Convention at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., go on record through 
its Department. of Transportation 
that it gives its hearty cooperation 
and moral support to any movement 
along transportation lines which will 
benefit the bituminous coal industry 
of the United States in its export 
trade. 


GoLD WITHDRAWALS. 


Resolution No. 9, introduced by 
E. H. Wells: 

WHEREAS, The continually de- 
creasing gold production and the 
continuous withdrawal of gold bul- 
lion from the U. S. Treasury for in- 
dustrial purposes is a continuing 

menace to the maintenance of the gold 
tandard; 

WHEREAS, The high level of prices— 
approximately 60 percent above pre-war 
levels—creates an economic burden upon 
gold which has reduced production from 
101 millions in 1915 to less than 50 mil- 
lions in 1922; 

WHEREAS, The demand for industrial 
purposes has called and is calling for 
more gold than is being produced and is 
gradually reducing the available reserves 
while the national credit and the required 
use of currency based on gold is continu- 
ally increasing ; 

WHEREAS, All recent strike settle- 
ments and all recent changes in wage sit- 
uation have looked to even higher wages 
than during the peak of war prices which 
wage increases react toward higher costs 
of machinery and supplies used in gold 
mines, as well as make more difficult, the 
employment of men in mines where 
wages and costs must be based on the 
value of a product—fixed by government 
edict; 

WHEREAS, Protection of the gold 
standard requires that gold shall be held 
for monetary reserves and not be dissi- 
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pated by its use in the manufacture of 
jewelry and other luxuries; 

WHEREAS, It is generally conceded 
that sound currency systems are essen- 
tial to world business normalcy without 
which our surplus production cannot find 
satisfactory markets and that the use of 
the surplus gold now held in this coun- 
try must become available to those na- 
tions from which it was received as a 
result of the world war, to enable those 
nations to deal with our farmers and 
manufacturers now suffering from over- 
production and that gold export move- 
ments may leave this country with only 
its pre-war supply of gold to support a 
very largely increased currency and an 
enormously increased public debt; there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, By the American Mining 
Congress that a committee shall be ap- 
pointed to investigate the present gold 
situation and to recommend such meas- 
ures as seem best suited to protect the 
gold standard in the United States and 
throughout the world. 


WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT 


Resolution No. 10, introduced by South- 
ern Division, American Mining Congress: 

WHEREAS, At this time of considera- 
tion of development of water powers of 
the United States it is the desire of the 
American Mining Congress to reaffirm its 
position with regard to their development 
on terms affording equal opportunity to 
all. Therefore, be it resolved that the 
resolution as introduced by the Southern 
Division of the American Mining Con- 
gress and passed by the American Min- 


ing Congress in Convention assembled 


October 14, 1922, be reaffirmed as follows: 
WHEREAS, The basic need for the de- 
velopment of individual industry is an 
adequate supply of power and increased 
transportation facilities; and 
WHEREAS, There exist in the United 
States potential water powers in prox- 
imity to abundant supplies of raw ma- 
terials, the development of which will 
facilitate transportation, and bring to- 
gether capital, transportation and power; 
WHEREAS, These developments should 
go hand in hand; therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress endorse the sound, economic 
policy of the development of our water 
powers, under such provisions of general 
law as will prevent monopoly and insure 
adequate power to communities and in- 
dustries which may be _ economically 
served therefrom and developed thereby. 


RELATIONS WITH MEXIco 


Resolution No. 11, introduced by Reso- 
lution Committee: 


WHEREAS, The respective govern- 
ments of the United States and of Mexico 
have renewed their relations of diplo- 
matic accord; and 
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WHEREAS, It is to the interest of the 
mining industry of the United States to 
give its cooperation both scientific and 
financial to the development of the min- 
eral resources of Mexico; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress on behalf of the mining 
industry of the United States extends 
to the mining industry of the Republic of 
Mexico its facilities of science and capi- 
tal in such development; and be it fur- 
ther 

RESOLVED, That the respective gov- 
ernments of the United States and of 
Mexico through proper channels be re- 
quested to appoint a joint commission to 


Ex-Governor E. L. Phillipp, who wel- 

comed the delegates to Milwaukee at the 

Twenty-sixth Annual Convention of the 
American Mining Congress 


be made up of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of the mineral industries of 
both nations, to consider ways and means 
to facilitate this desired accord and co- 
operation; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress expresses its high regard 
for those emissaries of the Republic of 
Mexico whom it has been privileged to 
have as its guests; Senor Faustino Roel, 
Consul General of Mexico to the United 
States; and Senor Don Moises Perogordo 
y Lasso, personal representative of Senor 
Don Miguel Allessio Robles, secretary.of 
the Department of Industry, Commerce 
and Labor of Mexico, and voices its in- 
terest in the exhibit here displayed by 
the Republic of Mexico; and be it fur- 
ther 

RESOLVED, That the secretary be in- 
structed to prepare a properly signed and 
engrossed copy of this resolution for 
transmittal to the government of the 
Republic of Mexico. 
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STATE TAXATION 


Resolution No. 12, by the General Tax 
Committee of the American Mining Con- 
gress: 

WHEREAS, Tax problems are basic- 
ally related to public indebtedness and 
public expenditures which have grown 
with startling rapidity during the last 
decade; and 

WHEREAS, The growth of state and 
local expenditures and tax burdens have 
more than counterbalanced the great re- 
duction in expenditures and taxes affected 
under the budget system of the federal 
government; and 

WHEREAS, There is a deplorable lack 
of genuinely constructive achievement on 
the part of state and local governments 
in seeking to affect economies and reduc- 
tions in public expenditures; and 

WHEREAS, a burden of future tax- 
ation is being piled up by indiscriminate 
issues of bonds by states, counties, and 
municipalities; and 

WHEREAS, The mining industry of 
the United States as a whole, more than 
any other industry, has been affected by 
increased state and local taxes, having 
suffered enormous increases during the 
last decade vastly in excess of the per- 
cent of increase in the value of mining 
properties, investments and enterprises 
during the same period; and 

WHEREAS, Many mines have been 
forced to shut down because of their in- 
ability to mine low-grade ores at a profit; 
new exploration and development in the 
mining industry is practically at a stand- 
still; and new capital for legitimate min- 
ing operations is become more and more 
difficult to obtain; and 

WHEREAS, Investments in other non- 
operating properties are being eaten up 
by taxes before a stage is reached where 
profitable operation is possible; there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress shall cooperate with all 
individuals, associations, institutions and 
public officials in convincing the public 
that the abnormal increase in cost of 
state and local governments has been 
due largely to the demands of the people 
themselves as well as by public officials 
who have lacked constructive ideas of 
how public money can be saved by better 
organization and more efficient adminis- 
tration; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That state and local 
executives be urged to make a thorough 
study of their governmental organiza- 
tions and the functions of the depart- 
ments and agencies comprising these or- 
ganizations, to the end that waste, dupli- 
cation, and inefficiency shall be elimi- 
nated and the fiscal problem of these 
governments will resolve itself into the 
question of how a reduction of the tax 
burden may be affected rather than the 
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opposite question of where and how may 
additional revenues be obtained. 


DOUBLE TAXATION 


Resolution No. 13, introduced by the 
General Tax Committee: 

WHEREAS, The principal of double 
taxation exists in and between many of 
the states whereby the property, real 
and personal, of corporations is taxed as 
such and the stocks and bonds of such 
corporations are also taxed in the hands 
of the stockholders and bondholders; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress calls upon our legislators 
to relieve such conditions within the 
states and to build up reciprocal action 
between states so that the situs of tax- 
ation for property should be, as to real 
estate and tangible personal property, its 
physical location; and as to intangibles, 
should be apportioned among the states 
according to business transacted therein. 


SuPER TAXATION 


Resolution No. 14, by the General Tax 
Committee of the American Mining Con- 
gress: 


RESOLVED, That we denounce double 
taxation in all of its forms and aspects, 
either open or disguised, for the reason 
that we believe it to be unscientific, un- 
just and unsound, and that it is opposed 
to the principle of equal opportunity of 
our Constitution, and, except during 
emergencies of war, is never warranted; 
and in particular we disapprove any and 
all attempts to levy super or supplemen- 
tal taxes on mines or other industries in 
the form of production, occupational or 
severance taxes when added to other 
forms of state income or property taxes; 
and, likewise, we are opposed to double 
taxation in the form of the federal capi- 
tal stock tax levied on capital while at 
the same time taxes are levied on the 
income derived therefrom. We believe 
that such forms of double and super tax- 
ation tend to breed class struggles that 
disrupt our institutions. 


Tax Court oF APPEALS 

Resolution No. 15, introduced by the 
General Tax Committee of American 
Mining Congress: 

RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress reiterates its recommenda- 
tion of 1920 for a Tax Settlement Board 
or Tax Court of Appeals to function in- 
dependently of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue with broad equity powers to 
hear and decide all appeals in cases 
where the taxpayer claims to be ag- 
grieved. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Resolution No. 16: 
BE IT RESOLVED, By the members 
of the American Mining Congress, that 


we hereby fully ratify and approve all 
the acts and proceedings of the officers, 
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directors, and committees of the Con- 
gress in the conduct and administration 
of its affairs and business during the 
preceding year and extend to them our 
hearty thanks and appreciation for their 
devotion to our interests. 

Resolution No. 19, introduced by the 
Resolutions Committee: 

WHEREAS, The City of Milwaukee 
has generously cooperated in carrying 
out the plans for the 1923 Convention and 
Exposition of Mines and Mine Equipment 
of the American Mining Congress; and 

WHEREAS, Its representative busi- 
ness leaders have done everything in 
their power to assist in the successful 
carrying out of plans for the Convention 
and Exposition; be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress hereby express its appre- 
ciation of the cooperation given by the 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce and 
to the various Milwaukee committees, 
consisting of the Executive Committee of 
which Max W. Babb, vice-president of 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. is chair- 
man; the Entertainment Committee of 
which J. J. McDevitt of the S. Obermayer 
Co. is chairman; the Exposition Commit- 
tee of which E. A. Wurster of the Falk 
Comporation is chairman and of the 
Finance Committee of which B. V. E. 
Nordberg of the Nordberg Mfg. Co. is 
chairman; be it further ; 

RESOLVED, That the American Min- 
ing Congress hereby expresses its appre- 
ciation of the courtesy and the cordial 
spirit of hospitality which has been 
shown by all of the various officials and 
citizens and particularly of Joseph C. 
Grieb, manager of the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Auditorium. 


OIL SHALE NOTES 


B. QUARTON, United 

States consul at Reval, Esthonia, re- 
ports that 300,000 tons of oil shale have 
been produced, ready for future dis- 
tillation and that the total production 
for 1923 considerably exceeds that for 
1922: Three plants are now under con- 
struction—one governmental and two 
private. The development of oil shale 
in Esthonia is going on apace with 343 
permits for exploration issued. 

The Fourth Annual Oil Shale Con- 
ference will be held in Milwaukee, Wis., 
in connection with the meeting of the 
American Mining Congress, September 
24-29. Prof. C. S. Crouse, of the Uni- 
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versity of Kentucky, and Dean E. Win- 
chester, of Denver, will be the principal 
speakers. Dr. Victor C. Alderson, Presi- 
dent of the Colorado School of Mines, 
Chairman of the Oil Shale Section of 
the Congress, will preside. 

Tudor G. Trevor, Inspector of Mines, 
Pretoria, South Africa, has recently 
made an exhaustive examination and 
favorable report on the oil shale possi- 
bilities in that country. He describes 
the Ermeco district as “extremely rich” 
with yields from 22 to 98 gallons and a 
conservative average of 40 gallons to the 
ton. 

At Neevneo, New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, 23,467 tons of oil shale were 
mined in 1922 to the value of $300,000. 

Mackenzie College, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
is preparing to examine, prospect, sam- 
ple and distil oil shale from all the 
known deposits in southern and middle 
Brazil. The work will be expensive and 
long continued, but its importance to the 
industrial growth of Brazil cannot be 
overestimated. 

The report of the Director of the 
Building Research Board, of London, 
contains the results of experimental 
work done at the experimental station of 
the Board. A puzzolanic hydraulic ce- 
ment has been produced by the use of 
spent shale from the Scottish fields. This 
cement shows a tensile strength, at three 
months’ age, somewhat greater than that 
demanded by standard specifications for 
Portland cement and is much harder. A 
practical use for spent shale is an im- 
portant feature in the development of 
the industry and results of experimental 


‘work are interesting and valuable. 


Herbert T. Burls, F. G. S., of Lon- 
don, claims to have perfected a process 
by which the excess of sulphur in the 
shales of Dorsetshire, England, can be 
reduced to a negligible amount at a cost 
that makes the process commercially suc- 
cessful. If the claims can be substan- 
tiated in practice, large deposits of oil 
shale in England will become commer- 
cially productive and England will se- 
cure a domestic supply of crude oil. 

T. J. Thorburn, in a report to the 
minister of Agriculture and Mines of 
Newfoundland, states that the oil shale 
deposits on the island cover an area of 
200 square miles. At the mouth of the 
upper Number, at Nicholsville, the shale 
is only 10 feet from the surface. A bore 
hole is now down 500 feet and is still in 
oil shale. Harold C. E. Spence, in a re- 
port on the oil shale beds on the west 
ceast of Newfoundland, reports a bore 
hole that passed through 481 feet of oil 
shale, in a total depth of 806 feet. 
Thirty-two different oil shale strata were 
passed through, of varying thickness, 
the largest of which were 24, 30, 64, and 
234 feet thick. The average yield was 
from 20 to 30 imperial gallons to the ton. 
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THE NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF MINES AND EQUIPMENT 


Most Notable Exhibition in History of Mining Industry—Diversity of Exhibits 


ROM the standpoint of complete- 
K ness, the National Exposition of 
Mines and Mine Equipment, held 
in conjunction with the 26th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Mining Con- 
gress at Milwaukee, Wis., September 
24th to 29th, was perhaps the most 
notable in the history of the industry. 
Every exhibit was a manufacturer’s ex- 
hibit; the machinery was the 
heaviest ever shown, and the 
diversity of exhibits complete. 
Milwaukee itself is a center 
for the manufacturer of min- 
ing equipment and machinery, 
for there is located Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company, 
the Bucyrus Company, Chain 
Belt Company, Dings Magnetic 
Separator Company, Falk Cor- 
poration, Magnetic Manufac- 
turing Company, Manierre En- 
gine and Machine Company, 
Milwaukee Locomotive Manu- 
facturing Company, National 
Brake and Electric Company, 
Nordberg Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pawling & Harnisch- 
feger, Sivyer Steel Casting 
Company, Smith Engineering 
Works—all of whom are well 
known to the mining fra- 
ternity. 


Complete 


were a real feature of the Exposition, 
notable among which was the exhibit 


from Mexico, the United States Bureau 
of Mines and the Colorado School of 
Mines, the latter having in continuous 
cperation an oil shale distillery which is 
the first time it has ever been possible to 
keep the machinery in continuous opera- 
tion. 


Dr. Victor C. Alderson, President 
of the School of Mines, 
had charge of this exhibit. 
The United States Bureau 
of Mines had a working 
model complete to the 
slightest detail of an oil- 
drilling outfit, together 
with a complete display 
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hibits of blasting powders—in fact 
everything from miniature models com- 
plete in every detail to full size working 
engines. The list includes mechanical 
car loaders, ore crushers, well and ex- 
plosive hole drillers, huge air compres- 
sors, one-man shovels, miniature plants 
showing the process of screening and 
cleaning coal and reducing metals, mon- 
ster double gears with wheels that look 
like the backbone of a fish, air blowers 
for mine shafts, and in the main corridor 
one exhibitor had a neat exhibit in the 
form of a big exhibition car, a remodeled 
limousine with sides and rear that open 
out to form display shelves which has 
traveled through every state in the 
Union. The exhibit of the 
Mexican government consisted 
of a display of many of the 
products of Mexican industry, 


cut and polished opals. There 
were specimens of pottery, 
woodwork, ores from Mexican 
mines, bright colored shawls 
and other fabrics. 

Those exhibiting were: 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis 

American Appraisal Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

American Atmos Corpora- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 


While all of these manufac- 
turers were exhibitors, the total number 
of exhibits was 125, which included every 
manufacturer of national importance 
making wire rope, storage batteries, 
mine locomotives, loading machines, rol- 
ler bearings, rail welding and bonding, 
and mine electrical railway equipment. 

Most of the exhibits showed machinery 
in actual operation. The Joy Machine 
Company had on exhibit their loading 
machine, which actually handled the coal, 
showing the exclusive Digging Fingers 
and the process of loading into mine 
cars. The Myers-Whaley Company, the 
Lake Superior Loader Company, the 
Hoar Shovel Company, all showed their 
machinery in actual operation. 

One of the newer and interesting ex- 
hibits was that of the American Coal 
Claiming Company, with their new dry 
process for the cleaning of coal. The 
Thew Shovel Company were unable to 
get their material in the hall because of 
its tremendous weight. It therefore gave 
demonstrations of its shovel in a vacant 
lot adjoining the Auditorium. 

Exhibits included all appliances for 
the mine from locomotives to ball bear- 
ings and from processes of coal cleaning 
to explosives. The educational exhibits 


— 


of the mine safety work of the Bureau. 

There were many interesting features 
brought out by the various exhibitors, 
including an electric car gear with a 
record of 349,431 miles of actual service 
that still is as good as new; a lubricant 
and metal paint that will not crack or 
scale under varying conditions of heat 
and cold; a monster siren; a huge flota- 
tion machine; a working model of a Tel- 
smith belt elevator; models of box-car 
loaders, which, it is said, cost more pro- 
portionately than the full-size machine, 
with moving pictures showing the big 
loaders in actual operation; a steel ball— 
the size of a baseball—which traveled 
slowly and continuously around a circu- 
lar track, suggesting perpetual motion, 
but which upon investigation was found 
to be a series of electrically charged 
wires cleverly concealed under the deco- 
rations; shovels and loaders operated 
with air compressors; a flexible cou- 
pling; coal conveyors; magnetic separa- 
tors; huge mine locomotives; electric 
mules; storage batteries; monster chains 
that take several men to lift; cables; 
electrical car weighing devices; develop- 
ment in blast hole drilling; elaborate ex- 


; American Car and Foundry 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


American Coal Cleaning Corp., Welch, 
W. Va. 


_— Metal Products Co., Chicago, 
american Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 


Appleton Electric Co., Chicago, II. 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breaker 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The Bethlehem Steel Company, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


Bock Bearing Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The Bucyrus Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Climax Engineering Co., Clinton, 
Iowa. 


Coal Age, New York City, N. Y. 
Coal Mine Management, Chicago, III. 
Coal Review, Washington, D. C. 


Colorado School of Mines, Golden, 
Colo. 
Coppus Engineering Co., Worcester, 


Mass. 


Diamond Machine Company, Mononga- 
hela, Pa. 
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Dings Magnetic Separator Co., Wil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Dixon Valve & Coupling Co., Phila- 
-delphia, Pa. 

Du Pont Powder Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Duro Metal Products Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Edison Storage Battery Co., East Or- 
ange, N. J. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Railway Improvement Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The Falk Corporation, 
Wis. 

The Federal Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N 

Goodman Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Gurney Ball Bearing Co., Jamestown, 


Milwaukee, 


Frank W. Henrikson (self-coupling 
mine cars), Mulberry, Kans. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Hoar Shovel, Duluth, Minn. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, New 
York City, N. Y 

Ironsides Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


Ironton Engine Company, Ironton, 
Ohio. 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Joy Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Keystone Cons. Publishing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Keystone Lubricating Co., 
phia, Pa. 

Lake Superior Loader Co., Duluth, 
Minn. 

Layne-Bowler Chicago Co., Chicago, 
fl. 

Lima Locomotive Works, Ltd., New 
York, N. Y. 


Philadel- 
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The Lorain Steel Company, Johns- 
town, Pa. 

Macwhyte Company, Kenosha, Wis. 

Magnetic Manufacturing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Manierre Engine & Machine Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Marchant Calculating Machine Co., 
Oakland, Calif. 

Mexican government. 

Midwest Engine Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Milwaukee Locomotive Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Milwaukee Museum, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mine Safety Appliance Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Mining Congress Journal, Washington, 

Mining and Engineering Journal- 
Press, New York, N. Y. 

Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Myers-Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

National Brake & Electric Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. : 

National Carbon Co., New York, N. Y. 

National Safety Council, Chicago, Ill. 

Nordberg Manufacturing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


H.8.FERNALD, 

ACTING CHAIRMAN 

TAXATION 
DIVISION 


Norma Company of America, 
Island City, N. Y. 

R. D. Nuttall Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

The Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

Ottumwa Box Car Loader Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 

Oxweld Acetylene 
York City, N. Y. 

Pawling & Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Long 


Company, New 
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IG 
WAN? 


LAwRence ABBOTT, 
CHAIRMAN BOARD oF DiREcToRS 
OUTLOOK PuB. Co 

GAVE THE CONVENTION 

HIS OUTLOOK 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Prescott Pump Co., Menominee, Mich. 


Rail Welding & Bonding Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Rock Products Tradepress Publishing 
Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Robins Conveying Belt Co., New York 
City, N. Y. 


Rome Wire Company, Rome, N. Y. 


The Sanderson Cyclone Drill Co., Or- 
ville, Ohio. 


een Wire & Cable Co., Chicago, 


Storage Battery Co., 


Sivyer Steel Casting Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

S. K. F. Industries, 165 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Engineering Works, Milwaukee, 
is. 


Southern Wheel Company, St. Louis, 
0. 


Stafford Roller Bearing Car Truck 
Corpn., Lawton, Mich. 


_— Oil Co. (Ind.), Milwaukee, 
is. 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording 
Co., Chicago, IIl. 


at Kenly & Co., Ltd., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio. 

Timken Roller Bearing Company, Can- 
ton, Ohio. 

U. S. Ball Bearing Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
Il. 

United States Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Western Wheeled Scraper Co., Aurora, 
Til. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Williams- 
port, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machy. Corp., 
Cudahy, Wis. 
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NATIONAL MINING STANDARDS RECOMMENDED 


Fourteen Committees of the Standardization Division of the American Mining 
Congress Make Recommendations for Standards 


HE Fourth National Standardiza- 
tion Conference held in conjunc- 
tion with the 26th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Mining Congress 
convened at Engleman Hall, Public Au- 
ditorium, Milwaukee, Wis., on Thursday, 
September 27th. At the opening session, 
Mr. W. A. Durgin, Chief of the Division 
of Simplified Practice of the United 
States Department of Commerce, de- 
livered an interesting lecture for Mr. 
Herbert C. Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, using illustrated charts showing 
the percentage of waste in industry and 
outlining the work of the Department of 
Commerce on simplified practice. 

An address was also given by Mr. Al- 
fred W. Whitney, Chairman of the Amer- 
ican Engineering Standards Committee. 

Colonel Warren R. Roberts, Chairman 
of the Coal Mining Branch, Standardiza- 
tion Division of the American Mining 
Congress, outlined the work that already 
has been accomplished by this Division. 

The Standardization Division is di- 
vided into two sections—coal and metal— 
the total number of committees repre- 
senting both branches being eighteen. 
Fourteen of these committees made re- 
ports to the Fourth National Standardi- 
zation Conference. These reports in- 
cluded: 

Underground Power Transmission 
and Power Equipment. 

Mining and Loading Equipment. 

Mine Timbering (Coal and Metal 

Branches). 

Metal Mine Accounting. 

Underground Transportation (Coal 
and Metal Branches). 

Mine Ventilation (Coal and Metal 

Branches). 

Outside Coal Handling Equip- 
ment. 

ire-Fighting Equipment. 

Mine Drainage. 

Methods of Mine Sampling. 

Mechanical Loading Under- 
ground, 

Of these reports, four were 
progress reports, the others mak- 
ing definite recommendations 
for standards. 

The Committee on 
Fire-Fighting Equipment 
made recommen- 
dations for stand- 
ards, including 


ZZ 


EFFICIENC®_ 


fir proof buildings, steel or reinforced 
concrete shafts headframes or houses, 
the making fireproof of all shaft sta- 
tions, pump rooms, both main fan and 
booster fan stations, powder magazines, 
stables, sections of main haulage drift 
and drifts leading to or from fans. 
The Committee favored the elimination 
of open light underground and the 
compulsory use of safety lamps, the 
prohibition of smoking underground 
and the electric blasting and inspection 
of underground openings by fire patrols 
between the regular working shifts. This 
Committee expects to make its recom- 
mendations final to the Fifth National 
Standardization Conferences to be held 
in 1924 and to submit their recommenda- 
tions for final approval as standards to 
the General Correlating Committee for 
presentation to the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee. 


UNDERGROUND TRANSPORTATION 


The recommendations of the Commit- 
tee on Underground Transportation for 
the Metal Mining Branch included size 
end type of car, gauge of track, weight 
of rail, grade of track, dimensions of 
drift and size of chute, covering both 
hand tramming and motor haulage. 
These recommendations were submitted 
for further consideration and discussion, 
and a more extended report will be made 
to the Fifth National Standardization 
Conference. 

The Committee on Mine Sampling sub- 
mitted a progress report, advising that 
a questionnaire had been sent to a large 
number of metal mining companies and 
that the Committee will be in position 


next year to submit a detailed report for 
the consideration of mine operators, It 
is understood that this questionnaire is 
one of the most complete ever submitted 
to a mining company upon this subject 
and that the information already in 
hand gives promise that the recommend- 
ations next year will be far-reaching and 
of inestimable value to the industry. 


MINE TIMBERING 
The Committee on Mine Timbering for 
the Coal Mining Branch submitted a 
number of recommendations through its 
various sub-committees, including the 
general subject of mine timbering, tim- 
ver preservation and the use of concrete 
im mine timbering. Two sub-committees 
of this section on Structural Steel for 
Mine Timbering and the Salvage of Mine 
Timbers made no report. This Commit- 
tee discussed the subject of reforestra- 
tion and appointed a sub-committee for 
the Metal Mining Branch to cooperate 
with the operators in experimentation 
looking to some method that will both pre- 
serve the timbers and prevent mine fires. 
MINE DRAINAGE 


The Committee on Mine Drainage for 
the Coal Mining Branch submitted an 
extensive report dealing with pumps for 
development work, permanent pumping 
stations, natural drainage, unwatering 
abandoned workings and mine water and 
its action upon mine drainage equipment. 

Sub-Committee No. 1—Pumps for De- 
velopment Work— Made recommenda- 
tions for standards on location of 
pumps, type and capacity of pumps, dis- 
charge line and piping construction of 
stations, pumps, motor and controls, con- 
trollers, and motor windings. 

Sub-Committee No. 2—Permanent 
Pumping Stations—Made Recom- 
mendations on _ construction of 
underground pumping stations, 
specifications for  electric-driven 
pumps, specifications for electric- 
driven plunger pumps (capacity, 
head speed), general design, water 
end, plungers and glands, 
gearing, workmanship and 
material, with special recom- 
mendation for specifi- 
cations for centrifugal 
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pumps covering general design, base 
plate, casing, impellers, stuffing boxes 
and glands, shaft, couplings, bearings, 
thrust bearings, motor and coupling 
shield, coating and fictings. 

Sub-Committee No. 8, on Natural 
Drainage, amplified its report made in 
1922, presented to the Third Nationai 
Standard.zation Conference and printed 
in the Third National Standardization 
Bulletin. ‘Lhis supplemental report in- 
ciudes recommendations concerning opet- 
ing of a mine, main entries, main haul- 
age road, construction of a ditch, sumps 
and recommendations for the estimating 
of the cost of a drainage ditch aga.nst 
a pumping proposition over a period oi 
years, under approximately the same 
operating conditions. 

Sub-Committee No. 4— Pumps for 
Unwatering Abandoned Workings — 
Make recommendations upon this sub- 
ject, covering capacity, performance, 
spec.fications, syphons, installation of 
mine syphon, air lift, air pressure, ex- 
planation of air life terms, amount 
of air required and equipment re- 
quired. 

Sub-Committee No. 5—Mine Water 
and Its Action Upon Mine Drainage 
Equipment—treats the general subject 
of acids in mine water and their action 
upon copper, tin, lead, zinc, antimony, 
ete. In the summing up of their report, 
they recommend the following metals as 
highly resistant to the action of acidu- 
lous mine water: lead base alloys, high 
silicon iron, specified brands of high- 
chrome steel, bronze, aluminum alloys, 
money metal, grey iron, malleable iron, 
cast steel, German silver, carbon and 
alloys steels. 


MECHANICAL LOADING UNDERGROUND 


The Committee on Mechanical Loading 
Underground of the Metal Mining 
Branch submitted a supplemental report 
to their report given to the Third Na- 
tional Standardization Conference and 
the recommendations included in their 
report in the Third National Standardi- 
zation Bulletin were changed only in the 
item of power. The Committee also made 
definite recommendations in regard to 
loaders, which include one machine with 
complete equipment for each gang of 
miners; a car of not less than one-ton 
capacity; the loader should be run by 
the miners who should also tram the car 
and dump it; work should be done on 
contract at a definite price per car, or a 
bonus for extra average tonnage pro- 
duced over weekly periods should be paid. 
Five recommendations were made in the 
use of scrapers, which include trat large 
scrapers shall be sectionalized so that no 
piece will weigh more than 600 pounds; 
that teeth are unnecessary, and inter- 
changeable manganese steel lips should 
be used; that the digging angle of* the 
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scraper-lip should be increased for han- 
cling coarse material; that sheaves for 
back-haul should be brushed and should 
be’ provided with positive lubrication; 
that an electric portable flood-light of 
100 to 200 candlepower should be pro- 
vided with each scraper outfit. The 
work of this Committee is divided into 
three sections, Large Loaders, Small 
Loaders and Scrapers. It is expected 
that their report to the Fifth National 
Standardization Conference will make 
recommendations for final standards on 
these subjects. 


MINE VENTILATION 


The Committee on Mine Ventilation 
for the Metal Mining Branch through 
Mr. Mitke, Acting Chairman, made defi- 
nite recommendations in regard to the 
installation of mine fans and made defi- 
nite recommendations concerning the use 
of mine doors in case of fire. The Com- 
mittee on this same subject for the Coal 
Mining Branch resubmitted its report as 
appeared in the Third National Stand- 
ardization Bulletin, and it was found 
after a thorough discussion of the sub- 
ject that these two committees were ma- 
terially in harmony with the process 
of mine ventilation, both coal and 
metal. 


UNDERGROUND LOADING AND CUTTING 
MACHINES 


The Committee on Underground Coal 
Cutting and Loading Machines pointed 
out that because of the development in 
cutting and loading machinery in coal 
mines standardization was difficult be- 
cause any definite recommendations for 
standardization at this time would have 
a tendency to limit development, par- 
ticularly at this early stage. The re- 
port of this Committee deals with the 
present stage of development in mining 
and loading machines and their re- 
port includes the information obtained 
through a questionnaire sent to all com- 
panies known to be using or that had 
used mechanical loading equipment to 
get a comparison between the use of me- 
chanical loading machinery and hand 
lcading machinery on the basis of tons 
loaded per man per shift, as well as th: 
type of machines and the general condi- 
tions under which it is operating. 


UNDERGROUND TRANSMISSION AND POWER 


EQUIPMENT 
The Committees on Underground 
Transmission and Power Equipment 


made a joint report which is a progress 
report, these Committees having sub- 
mitted definite recommendations to the 
General Correlating Committee last year. 


OvuTsIDE CoAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


A short progress report was also pre- 
sented for Outside Coal Handling Equip- 
ment, this Committee also having made 
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definite recommendations to the Third 
National Standardization Conference 
which were adopted and submutted tc 
the General Correlating Committee. 


UNDERGROUND TRANSPORTATION 


The Underground Transportation 
Committee for the Coal Mining Branch 
is divided into three sub-committees, all 
ot which made recommendations. The 
recommendations made by the Sub-Com- 
m.ttee on Standardization and Design of 
Car Construction are supplemental to 
the report of this Committee to the Third 
National Standard.zation Conference: 
The Sub-Committee on Mine Tracks and 
Signals makes recommendations on 
curved room turnout, with drawings to 
iltustrate their recommendations. They 
also recommend certain chemical compo- 
sition of carbon steel frogs and manga- 
nese frogs. 

Sub-Committee No. 3—Mine Locomo- 
tives—This report covered speed of trol- 
ley type gathering locomotive, speed for 
main haulage locomotive, friction on 
mine cars, ball bearings, curve friction 
and the shape of wheel flange and tread. 

The report of the Committee on Metal 
Mine Accounting was not in shape to be 
vresented to the Fourth National Stand- 
ization Conference but will be ready for 
inclusion in the Fourth National Stand- 
ardization Bulletin. 


MEXICAN CLAIMS 

One of the first claims to be presented 
te the recently created American-Mexi- 
can Claims Commission is that of Mrs. 
Nella Gregory of McGhee, Ark., the 
widow of Charles R. Watson, who was 
killed in 1916 while engaged as a min- 
ing engineer by the Cusi Mining Com- 
pany at Chihuahua. 


The West Virginia Geological Survey, 
Morgantown, W. Va., has just issued a 
detailed report on Tucker County, by 
David B. Reger, issued under date of 
March 15,1923, containing 542 pages plus 
18 pages of introductory matter, illus- 
trated with 16 half-tone plates and 11 
zine etchings in the text, accompanied 
by a separate case of topographic. and 
geologic maps. Price, delivery charges 
prepaid, $3. Extra copies of topo- 
graphic map 75 cents each; of the geo- 
logic map, $1 each. Address West Vir- 
ginia Geological Survey, P. O. Box 848, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


Attention recently has been given to 
the production of carbon black from oil 
shale; that is, if the gases evolved dur- 
ing the retorting process are burned in- 
stead of being condensed into oil, a large 
amount of high-grade carbon black can 
be produced. The demand for carbon 
black amounts to 50,000,000 pounds a 
year and is steadily increasing. 
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UNDERGROUND POWER 
TRANSMISSION 


From the 
Electrical Engineer’s Viewpoint 


By LEE 
Peabody Coal Co., Chicago, Ill. 


HE objects of Standardization in 
mining have been stated as Safety, 
Efficiency and Conservation. These 
have been discussed at length in the 
meetings of the American Mining Con- 
gress. 

The objects of Standardization in 
Underground Power Transmission might 
be stated as Safety, Efficiency and 
Economy. 

The first of these, Safety, has been 
quite fully covered in the reports of the 
Committee on this subject. The rules 
were developed principally from Bureau 
of Mines Technical Paper 138, “Sug- 
gested Safety Rules for Installing and 
Using Electrical Equipment in Bitumi- 
nous Coal Mines.” The rules of the Na- 
tional Electric Code apply in part on 
this subject. 

The second object, Efficiency,-as ap- 
plied to machinery, is very well covered 
by the Standardization Rules of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. Well-defined rules for testing, 
well-known laws of design and keen com- 
petition in manufacture assure the min- 
ing industry of efficient electrical equip- 
ment. 

Efficiency, as applied to Underground 
Fower Transmission, may be simply de- 
fined as the ratio of the voltage at the 
load end of the line to the voltage at the 
generator end of the line. For any given 
steady load this may be measured by 
means of meters. For a simple two-wire 
circuit, it may be quite closely calculated 
from tables or charts. 

It is not physically possible to have 
100 per cent efficiency in transmissior. 


The usual 2 per cent to 5 per cent loss 


in lighting circuits is almost impossible 
for mine circuits and even the 10 per 
cent to 12 per cent loss sometimes found 
in industrial plants is usually unattain- 
able for the average mine. 

In many states the maximum trolley 
vo'tage allowed by law is 275 veits. Mine 
generators are usually designed for 256 
volts at no load and 275 volts at full 
load, thus compounding 10 per cent. 
This compounding partially offsets the 
drop in voltage or loss on the line. The 
loss frequently, if not in the majority of 
cases, is over 20 per cent. Thus 275 
volts less 20 per cent equals 220 volts at 
the load end. Manufacturers have real- 
ized the average conditions existing and 
therefore have generally used 210 or 220 
volt motors on coal mining equipment. 
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The efficiency of transmission depends 
principally on the following: 

Voltage used. 

Size of load. 

Size of conductors. 

Length of conductors. 

Joints in negative. 

Joints in positive. 

For a given current in a circuit the 
percentage efficiency of transmission is 
reduced with increasing voltages. Thus 
if the voltage were doubled on a circuit 
carrying a given current the percentage 
of ‘voltage drop would be reduced one- 
half. 

For any given circuit an increase in 
the load decreases the efficiency of trans- 
mission almost inversely. 

For a given load and voltage, an in- 
crease in the size of the conductors will 
increase the efficiency almost in direct 
proportion, while an increase in length 
will decrease it almost inversely. The 
joints in the conductors affect the ef- 
ficiency in a similar way that the length 
affects it. The poorer the joints the 
lower the efficiency. This very often 
plays an important part where the rails 
are used as the return circuit. 

Ideal conditions where the load is 
steady and concentrated, the joints per- 
fect, and the wires the same size on both 
sides of the line are seldom found. Such 
cases can be calculated, the proper ef- 
ficiency decided upon and the exact wires 
required to give that efficiency installed. 
Unfortunately, these are rare cases. 

The actual conditions usually met are 
complicated and require considerable 
calculation to arrive at even an approxi- 
mate figure to represent the efficiency of 
transmission. Even with those figures 
at hand, there is another factor to be 
considered. That is the economy of the 
entire mining operation. 

It is here that further study and 
standardization from an _ engineering 
standpoint will mean a great deal to the 
industry. 

The efficiency of transmission required 
from an economical standpoint will de- 
rend upon or be affected by: 

1. Cost of power at the main generat- 
ing station or substation. 

2. Cost of copper and upkeep of lines. 

3. Load factor. 

The efficiency of transmission should 
be increased as the cost of power in- 
creases. Thus the reduced losses would 
partially offset the increased cost per 
K. W. hour. 

The cost of copper is reflected prin- 
cipally in an interest and depreciation 
charge which is a considerable item, but 
not nearly so great as the cost of power. 

The load factor affects the economy of 
transmission. If a line has a high load 
factor, the percentage losses should be 
kept low, while, with a low load factor, 
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the losses may be high for peak loads, 
and low for light loads. 

The load factor will be affected by 
the character of equipment used, thus: 

1. Haulage locomotives usually nave a 
low load factor. 

2. Gathering locomotives usually have 
a slightly higher load factor than haul- 
age locomotives. 

3. Mining machines having shunt 
wound motors and working at the face 
usually have a somewhat higher load 
factor than either of the above. 

4. Pump motors and fans generally 
furnish a higher load factor than any 
other form of load. 

No effort has been made in this article 
te set down any rules or standards based 
upon electrical engineering theory or 
practice. The various points mentioned 
are those that appear important in the 
consideration of additional standardiza- 
tion rules. A great deal of study will 
be required to formulate general rules 
to cover the subject of power transmis- 
sion. No doubt if those responsible for 
the design of transmission lines under- 
take to formulate “Rules and Recom- 
mended Practices,” dealing generally on 
this subject, a great deal may be accom- 
plished. 


UNDERGROUND POWER 
TRANSMISSION 


From the 


Engineer’s Viewpoint 


By H. M. WARREN 


Construction Engineer, Glen Alden Coal 
Co., Scranton, Pa. 


ROM the standpoint of the en- 
K gineer, standardization of under- 

ground power transmission in- 
volves very careful consideration of 
many features, the best solution of which 
can only be finally determined by actual 
experience under operating conditions. 


During the past twenty or more years 
in which electricity has been used in the 
mines at a constantly increasing rate, 
many schemes for handling underground 
transmission problems have been used 
and many abandoned due to various rea- 
scns. However, it would appear that be- 
cause of this experience it should now 
be possible to standardize underground 
power transmission systems to a con- 
siderable degree. 


While it is impracticable to agree on 
any scheme of standardization of equip- 
ment and installation which would prob- 
ably meet conditions in all metal and coal 
mines, because the conditions and meth- 
ods of mining vary so greatly, standard- 
ization could probably be effected by sub- 
division into various groups. For ex- 
ample, standardization could probably be 
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accomplished to, in general, meet bitumi- 
nous coal mining conditions where the 
seams lie more or less level and of rather 
uniform thickness; on the other hand in 
the anthracite mines the different veins 
vary greatly in thickness, depth, and 
even in the same mine a vein may at one 
place be flat and in another section nearly 
vertical, thus making it necessary to 
meet a variety of conditions so that 
standardization to meet anthracite con 
ditions might probably be in a separate 
group. 

In general, inside power transmission 
systems are installed to furnish elec- 
tricity for operating electric trolley and 
storage battery locomotives, tail and end- 
less rope haulages, slope and plane equip- 
ments, ventilating, pumping, coal cut- 
ting, conveying, loading equipments and 
lighting. Electric locomotives require 
the use of direct current, whereas the 
other equipments can be operated either 
by direct or alternating current, but 
where the distances are relatively great 
and the amount of power to be handled 
relatively large, alternating current is, in 
general, to be preferred. For these rea- 
sons, the larger mines in all probability 
use both direct and alternating current. 

In formulating standardized installa- 
tion of underground transmission sys- 
tems, careful consideration must be given 
many features. From an economic view- 
point, it is desirable to use as high a 
voltage as is practicable from a safety 
and operating standpoint. Excessive 
dampness in certain mines might limit 
the voltage at which alternating current 
equipment should be used, it having been 
determined by experience that the so- 
called higher voltage equipment gives 
trouble, due to breakdown from moisture, 
whereas similar equipment operating 
under favorable conditions would give 
satisfactory service. 

When direct current is used, there is 
always a very great chance for stray 
circuits to exist, in that the return cur- 
rent tends to leave the rails, flow through 
streams of mine water and follow pipes 
or other conductors. For this reason, 
if lead or armored cables are used care- 
ful consideration must be given to the 
question of insipient arcing or elec- 
trolysis which may be caused by stray 
currents and result in failure of the 
cables. 

Location and method of supportiny 
conductors must include consideration— 
roof conditions, mine timbering and the 
renewal of same. 

Conductors may be taken into the 
mines through shafts, slopes, drifts or 
boreholes. Experience seems to indicate 
that where shafts are wet it is quite un- 
satisfactory to carry the conductors in 
such a shaft. Where practicable, the 
most satisfactory method is to lead the 
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conductors in through a lined borehole, 
for, by so doing, they are not subject to 
mechanical injury or the action of mois- 
ture or mine water. 

The question of location of trans- 
formers used with alternating current 
systems should receive careful consider- 
ation. Under certain favorable condi- 
tions it might be advisable to place them 
in the mine, and in others it might be 
preferable to place them outside and lead 
the low tension circuit equipment through 
a borehole. 

While there are many other important 
factors which must receive careful con- 
sideration in arriving at the standardiza- 
tion of underground power transmission, 
such standardization is undoubtedly de- 
sirable and should be carried out in so 
far as it is practicable. 


CONGRESS SESSION 


President Coolidge, like President 
Harding before him, has been besieged 
by various groups of congressmen and 
senators to call an extra session of con- 
gress to handle the agricultural and coal 
situations. Representative Treadway, 
republican of Massachusetts, has been 
the principal proponent for an extra ses- 
sion to consider the coal question. Presi- 
dent Coolidge, however, has let it be 
understood that, in the absence of any 
concrete proposals to meet either situa- 
tion, he will not convene congress in 
extra session, and indications are that 
there will be no meeting of the national 
legislators until the regular session on 
Monday, December 3. The President has 
refrained from expressing his views on 
important domestic and foreign ques- 
tions in advance of his message to con- 
gress. In that message the President 
will give to congress and the country his 
mature views on pending issues. Al- 
though the Coal Commission addressed 
its reports directly to congress and the 
President, in accordance with the law, it 
is expected Mr. Coolidge will refer to the 
recommendations of the Commission in 
his message to congress and commend its 
recommendations to their careful consid- 
eration. 


COLORADO POWER DEVELOP- 
MENT 


A hitch in the development of power 
from the Colorado river by the seven 
states through which it flows has oc- 
curred in the refusal of Arizona to ap- 
prove the pact recently negotiated by 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover. Arizona 
desires to create a state corporation to 
develop power within the state for the 
use of its mines and smelters. Its rep- 
resentative recently appeared before the 
I'ederal Power Commission for approval] 
of the proposed corporation. 
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INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


Dorr Company, engineers, New York 
City, will move their Scranton office to 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on September 10, and 
will hereafter be located at 536 Miners 
Bank Building. Mr. John Griffen will 
be in charge of this branch of their 
work. 


Thomas Elevator Company, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., has developed a new electric 
mine hoist. The main features of this 
new hoist are oversize drums, low pedes- 
tals, semi-automatic control, thru-bolt 
bearing construction, and extra large 
brakes. It is designed especially for 
pulling cars up inclines, sinking shafts, 
or any similar class of work which re- 
quires unusual strength and a large 
cable capacity. Bulletin No. 36, which 
this company has ready for distribution, 
will be furnished on request and will 
give full details and description of this 
type of hoist. 


Richard W. Gardiner, formerly chief 
accountant of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and for the past six years com- 
missioner of the Pittsburgh Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Association, announces that he 
has opened an office for the practice of 
accounting in the Oliver Building at 
Pittsburgh. 


Thomas F. Kelly, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been appointed manager of the 
Smelters’ General Briquette Corpora- 
tion, which is a new corporation orga- 
nized to succeed the metallurgical de- 
partment of the General Briquetting 
Company. This company will specialize 
in the manufacture of briquettes for 
smelting purposes, notably from iron 
flue dust. 


Ellsworth B. A. Swoyer, of Perth 
Amboy, N. J., has been appointed man- 
ager of the General Fuel Briquette Cor- 
poration, organized to succeed the fuel 
department of the General Briquetting 
Company. 


New shaker screens, picking tables, 
loading booms and all of the latest me- 
chanical inventions to insure efficient 
preparation of coal have just been in- 
stalled at Rachel Mine, Downs, W. Va., 
near Fairmont, and Frances Mine at 
Cresaps, W. Va., near Moundsville, on 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, by the 
Bertha-Consumers Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. All mines now operated by 
the Bertha-Consumers Company have 
been similarly equipped. 
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STEAM SHOVEL STANDARDIZATION 


is a means of simplifying opera- 
tions and reducing costs. 

Standardization in shovel mines con- 
sists in selecting the most efficient 
methods and equipment for the condi- 
tions, and the utilization of the same 
methods and equipment for the condi- 
will permit. Conditions arise justifying 
the use of different methods and equip- 
ment at the same time, but a large per- 
centage of the yardage at shovel mines 
occurs under conditions that make stand- 
ardization advisable. _It will never be 
advisable for all operations to use the 
same size or the same make shovels, loco- 
motives, cars, etc. Nor can the height 
of benches or banks, or the methods of 
drilling and breaking ground be stand- 
ardized, except in a very broad sense of 
the term. 

There are several more or less equally 
efficient makes of equipment, and im- 
provements in equipment have resulted 
largely from competition, making it in- 
advisable to even consider standardiza- 
tion on any one make. ‘ 

The character and topography of the 
ground, and the total and daily yardage 
and investment requirements are the 
main factors to be used in determining 
the size or capacity of the equipment. It 
would be dangerous to use a small shovel 
on a high bank. Nor would it be good 
practice to use a large shovel on a low 
bank, or large expensive locomotives and 
cars for small shovels and small yard- 
ages. 

The height of the bank should be de- 
termined by the depth to which the 
ground can be economically broken and 
the necessity for contro] or separation 
of ore from waste where sorting is es- 
sential. 

The height of the bank determines the 
size of the shovel. The width of a cut 
which a shovel can make at a distance 
of eight feet above the track should ap- 
proximate the height of the bank. This 
is equivalent to the total lengths of the 
boom and dipper stick. 


TANDARDIZATION in industry 


PREPARING GROUND 

Ground may be classed as soft, me- 
dium and hard. 

The most successful methods for 
breaking ground are well drill blasting 
holes, well drill holes with toe hole re- 
levers, toe holes, gopher holes, T-tunnel 
blasting chambers, etc. 

Soft ground requires little or no drill- 
ing or blasting. Medium and hard 
ground may be broken by any of the 
above methods, or by a combination 
thereof. 

A series of tests should be conducted 
to determine the most economical depth 


By RosBert E. TALLY 
United Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 


to which the ground can be broken, as 
well as the best methods of drilling and 
blasting the ground. Any of the stand- 
ard well drills are satisfactory. Toe 
holes may be drilled by any of the stand- 
urd burley, jackhammer or water leyner 
types of drills. Tests should also be 
conducted to determine the best types of 
drills, and the character and amount of 
explosives to be used. 


SHOVELS 
Size: 

There are two standard 
shovels for mining work. 

1. The 3% to 6-yard capacity, com- 
monly termed the railroad type. This is 
probably the most standard shovel made, 
and the most satisfactory for the aver- 
age run of work. Probably 75 percent 
of the total yardage handled at steam 
shovel mines is by this type of shovel. 
Future experience, however, may prove 
that a larger shovel will replace this as 
a standard. 

2. The 6 to 8-yard capacity. This shovel 
is particularly adapted to thorough-cut 
work, and for high banks when the char- 
acter of the ground will permit. 


types of 


Fuel—Shovel and locomotives: 

The fuel cost per yard, or per shovel 
or locomotive shift, is the deciding fac- 
tor in choosing fuel. It is often advan- 
tageous to be able to change from one 
fuel to another in with 
market conditions. The economy derived 
from superheaters well warrants the cost 
of installation. 

The electric shovel is rapidly 
developed to a high degree of perfection, 
and is now in strong competition with 


accordance 


being 


the steam shovel. Future developments 
will probably be in favor of the electric 
shovel. 
Trucks: 

Another recent and important develop- 
ment in shovel work is the caterpillar 


truck, the use of which minimizes delays, 
reduces the number of pitmen, and en- 
ables the shovel to make a hasty retreat 
from slides. 


TRANSPORTATION 

The size and capacity of locomotives 
and cars are determined by yardage re- 
quirements, distances and grades. 

The standard types of locomotives are 
the Dinkey, Saddle-tank, Side-tank and 
Switcher. They vary in weight from 35 
to 125 tons. 


Dump cars have capacities ranging 
from 6 to 30 yards. 
Rails should be of sufficient weight, 


and ties properly spaced, with a view of 


minimizing maintenance costs, and in 
order to avoid delays. Poor track causes 
wrecks and is false economy. 


GENERAL j 

Satisfactory equipment for average 
yardages, distances and grades consists 
of the 80-ton switching type locomotives, 
25-yard dump cars, and 75-pound rail. 
Smaller equipment is more efficient for 
smaller jobs. Equipment should be se- 
lected on the basis of the lowest cost per 
yard mile for the entire yardage, cost 
to include interest on the investment, de- 
preciation, operating and maintenance 
costs, ete. 

A large shovel job warrants the pur- 
chase of a road spreader, track mover, 
crane, and other miscellaneous equip- 
ment. Small jobs do not warrant this 
investment. 

The benefits of standardization are re- 
duced inventories and the interchange- 
ability of equipment and of operators. 
It enables the manufacturer to specialize 
on fewer sizes, to furnish deliveries, to 
improve designs and reduce costs. 

A careful study of conditions at shovel 
mines would, no doubt, show that equip- 
ment could be standardized to three, and 
not to exceed four, different types and 
sizes. Probably 90 percent. of the large 
mines could standardize to advantage on 
one, and not to exceed two, different 
types. 

The present-day lack of standardiza- 
tion is due in a large measure, not to the 
fact that the value of standardization 
has been overlooked, but on account of 
improvements in shovel design and meth- 
ods. Further, many of the large mines 
have been developed from smaller ones, 
where smaller equipment was most effi- 
cient, and such mines, in many cases, 
have not been warranted nor able to re- 
place the old equipment. 

Standardization practice at shovel and 
underground copper mines is not only 
advantageous; it is a necessity. The 
price of the metal is so low, production 
costs are so high, and competition is so 
keen, that the industry must be operated 
on the most efficient basis possible. Effi- 
ciency in this case might be defined as 
the coordination of carefully selected 
unit standards and satisfactory labor 
results. 


The American Mining Congress is to 
be congratulated for its splendid efforts 
to promote standardization. The task is 
a hugh one and well warranted by the 
results possible of accomplishment. Let 
us hope that the good start made by the 
Congress will be continued to a success- 
ful conclusion. 
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COLORADO METAL MINING 
COMING BACK 


By Geo. A. STALL 


HILE the metal mining indus- 

W try in Colorado is not prosper- 
ous and happy, a substantial 

amount of new development work is in 
progress this year and the record of pro- 
duction for 1923 will show a substantial 
increase over that of a year ago. Five 
or six of the mining counties of the state 
will show an increase of production of 
50 percent or more as compared with 
1922. Due to the tariff on tungsten, a 
modest resumption of the mining of 
tungsten ores in Boulder County has 
taken place this year, and shipments ag- 
gregating a value of a quarter million 
dollars will be made during 1923. San 
Miguel, San Juan, Saguache, Summit, 
and Teller Counties will all show sub- 
stantially increased shipments over 1922. 


There are two enterprises which were 
undertaken last year and are being com- 
pleted this year which have special bear- 
ings on the future of metal mining in 
Colorado. One is the Rawley Mine, a 
few miles south of Salida, near the old 
camp of Bonanza, which was located in 
the early eighties. This mine is thirty 
years old and has had something like a 
million and a quarter dollars expended 
upon it in development work, but with 
almost no shipments, as the ore is 
medium and low grade in value. During 
the last year this property was acquired 
by a new corporation, and over $600,090 
of eastern capital has been expended in 
equipping the property with a concen- 
trating mill and a seven and one-half 
mile tramway with which to transport 
the concentrates to the nearest railroad 
switch. This construction was concluded 
during the summer, and shipments began 
in July. Already more than 200 narrow- 
gauge cars holding between 20 and 25 
tons each of concentrates have been 
shipped to the smelter at Leadville, and 
a steady and increasing production will 
be made. Three years’ supply of ore 
aggregating over 300,000 tons was in 
sight before the property was equipped 
for production. The bearing which this 
enterprise has on the metal mining in- 
dustry is due to the fact that these con- 
centrates contain from 18 to 25 percent 
lead, thereby furnishing the lead smelter 
with a new supply of this desirable ore. 
This enables the smelter to curtail its 
importation of lead ores from Idaho, 
which are necessary to the fluxing of the 
silicious ores from Leadville and the 
other districts tributary to that plant. 

The other enterprise is the erection of 
the first unit at an estimated capacity 
of 50 tons per day at the Durango smel- 
ter for the commercial demonstration of 
the new zinc sulphating process, popu- 
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larly known as the Coolbaugh process. 
General Bulkeley Wells, through one of 
the companies which he directed, under- 
took several years ago to back Mr. Cool- 
baugh and his two associate metal- 
lurgists, Mr. Read and Mr. Fischer, in a 
series of experiments to demonstrate the 
feasibility and economic practicability of 
their ideas in regard to that work. Ex- 
periments carried on for more than two 
years and one-half in laboratory test 
plant and finally in small tonnage opera- 
tions in a furnace of size at an expense 
exceeding $100,000, which were consid- 
ered highly successful. These results 
were then presented to the officials of the 
A. S. & R. Co. in the spring of 1922 and 
were carefully gone over by the metal- 
lurgists of that company. The result 
was that the A. S. & R. Co. agreed to 
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join the Metals Exploration Co. in the 
building of an initial unit at Durango for 
the commercial demonstration of the 
process. The plant was completed about 
the 1st of July and has made short ex- 
perimental runs 

The process briefly is to convert the 
zinc sulphides into sulphates, which are 
then soluble in water. The furnace work 
is estimated to take 12 hours, and this 
removal of the zinc from the complex 
ore renders the remainder carrying gold, 
silver, lead and copper readily available 
for the ordinary lead practice of the 
smelter at the existing furnace. The 
zine will later be treated itself. The 
merit of the process is the conversion of 
the zinc in the complex ore from a liabil- 
ity to an asset, and the process will be 
world-wide in its application. 


TAX ADMINISTRATION TROUBLES DISCUSSED 


Tax Board Chairman Blames Tax Laws For Administra- 
tive Difficulties Encountered—Many Problems Need Attention 


a4 HAT is the matter with 
the income tax unit?” Hon. 
William S. Moorhead, chair- 


man of the tax simplification board, dis- 
cussed this question at the meeting of 
the American Bar Association on August 
31 at Minneapolis. He said answers to 
this question vary from a disclaimer 
that anything is the matter to the as- 
sertion on the part of an aggrieved tax- 
payer that the unit can never function 
satisfactorily. It was his opinion that 
the proximate cause of the difficulties 
with which the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue ‘is now confronted is that in draft- 
ing and enacting tax legislation too little 
attention has been given to tax admin- 
istration, and that the primary trouble 
is with the revenue acts, for the bureau 
is now administering the acts of 1917, 
1918 and 1921. 

From this general statement it may 
be assumed that the Treasury Depart- 
ment committee on law revision contem- 
plates the recommendation of certain 
amendments to the law as soon as Con- 
gress meets in December, such amend- 
ments to be along lines designed to sim- 
plify the administration of its complex 
provisions which, although reasonable, 
have presented a herculean administra- 
tive task. Among the matters referred 
to by Mr. Moorhead as needing attention 
are the following: 


1. The avenue of escape from taxation 
by investment in tax-exempt securities 
by citizens well able to contribute to the 
expense of the Government. 

2. The proportionately higher rate of 
tax paid by earned incomes than that 


paid by unearned incomes due to deduc- 
tions that are available to persons whose 
income is derived from the ownership of 
property. 

3. The inclusion in taxable income of 
profit realized from the sale of capital 
assets and the allowance as a deduction 
of the loss sustained on their sale. 

4. The levying of the income tax at 
a time when it is not convenient for 
taxpayers to pay it. 

5. The assessment of additional taxes 
at any time or times from a year to 
five years after the income is earned 
which compels taxpayers to maintain un- 
productive reservations of capital until 
the end of the period of limitations. 

6. The imposition of penalties ruinous 
to the taxpayer where ignorance of the 
law should palliate his offense. 

7. Thorough investigation for the pur- 
pose of expediting the audit of returns, 
the disposition of claims, the elimination 
of unnecessary steps and the fixing of 
responsibility. 

8. The strict requirement that cases 
once closed be not reopened except in 
cases of fraud or gross error. 

9. The widely scattered divisions and 
sections of the income tax unit because 
of totally inadequate housing facilities. 

10. The advisability of decentraliza- 
tion whereby personal contact with tax- 
payers could be established and lengthy 
and unsatisfactory correspondence elimi- 
nated, to be determined by experiments 
in decentralization. 
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OIL SHALE—A COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY 


world civilization, a supply of cheap, 

clean and efficient fuel is of para- 
mount importance. Wood has long since 
been out of the race. Gas and water 
power are of local value only. Raw coal 
is costly, dirty, bulky and its production 
is productive of irritating labor contro- 
versies. The distillation, at the mines, 
of coal into its products—oil, gas and 
coke—is a feature of the near future. 
The ideal fuel, in general use, will be 
oil because of its high heat value for 
small bulk and the ease and convenience 
of handling. Already the majority of 
steamships are oil burning; large manu- 
facturing plants and railroads are 
changing to oil as rapidly as they can 
make long-time contracts for fuel oil. 
Although the United States is the great- 
est oil producing nation on earth, yield- 
ing two-thirds of the world’s supply, yet 
the domestic demand for oil, in every one 
of its forms, is greater than the supply. 
However, if to the well oil is added the 
oil that may be derived from shale, this 
country may justly be regarded, from 
the point of view of fuel, as the most 
favored nation on earth. Those nations 
which have no domestic supply of well 
oil but have large deposits of oil shale 
are especially interested in the develop- 
ment of the industry. These nations are 
Sweden, Esthonia, Germany, Spain, 
France, Australia, Tasmania, Brazil and 
Canada. Fortunately our country has 
both well and shale oil in abundance and 
need have no cause for serious alarm 
over a general fuel shortage. This ad- 
vantage will be of tremendous practical 
importance in the industrial development 
of the United States when, in the fu- 
ture, it comes into keener and more 
active competition with other nations. 

In Scotland the oil shale industry is 
pursuing the even tenor of its way after 
nearly three-quarters of a century of 
steady production. The Scottish Oils, 
Ltd., is paying regular dividends and 
shows no sign of decadence. The condi- 
tions in Scotland are special and pe- 
culiar. The demand for oil in Great 
Britain is large; there is no local well 
oil supply; importation of oil is impera- 
tive; Great Britain depends, for her main 
supply, upon foreign production. Since 
the local price for oil and its derivatives 
is high, a local supply of oil from shale 
has a good field of operation and occu- 
pies a place supplementary to the gen- 
eral oil supply from abroad. 

England contains extensive deposits of 
oil shale both in Dorsetshire on the Eng- 


I: this scientific, industrial epoch of 


*Address delivered to the National Oil Shale 
Conference, twenty-sixth annual convention, The 
American Mining Congress, Milwaukee, Wis., 
September 24-29, 1923. 


Victor C. ALDERSON 
President, Colorado School of Mines 


Dr. Victor C. Alderson 


lish Channel and in Norfolk County in 
the north. The serious problem in con- 
nection with working these deposits is 
the removal of the excess of sulphur. 
Recently report has come that this prob- 
lem has been solved. However, since 
similar claims have been made before 
and have proved to be unfounded, one is 
justified in withholding judgment until 
the claims are justified beyond a reason- 
able doubt. It is clear that the solution 
of this problem will mark a new era in 
the industrial life of Great Britain be- 
cause a new and extensive supply of do- 
mestic oil will be opened. The English 
Oil Fields, Ltd., which controls the Nor- 
folk field, has a great deposit of oil 
shale but the presence of sulphur is a 
practical handicap. Add to this the 
financial, technical and personal difficul- 
ties that have beset the company and 
one is not surprised that the deposit 


has not been worked successfully. Gen- 
eral interest in the distillation of oil 
shale has been shown recently. English 


experimentors have been 


exceedingly 


active and a number of worthy retorts 
are in operation in an experimental way. 
Besides those still in the blue-print stage, 
the following are being actively ex- 
ploited, viz, the L. M. N. or Nielson 
process, the Plauson, Turner, Lamplough- 
Harper, Fusion, White, Freeman, Iron- 
sides and the Hampton-Ryan. The wide 
ramification of Great Britain’s interests 
all over the world give these inventors an 
extensive field of operation. 

At the annual meeting of Scottish Oils, 
Ltd., held in Glasgow, after allowance 
for depreciation, a yearly profit of $935,- 
000 was reported. A regular dividend 
of 7 per cent and an extra of the same 
amount were declared on the preferred 
stock, leaving a balance of $35,000 in 
the treasury for the coming year. The 
costs of production were reported to be 
lower than during the previous year, but 
the selling price of their products was 
also reduced. However, the total result 
was not unsatisfactory in the light of 
general trade depression in England and 
Scotland. 

The announcement by Robert T. Birls, 
F. G. S., of London that he had perfected 
a commercial method of desulphurizing 
oil shale, at least of reducing the amount 
of sulphur to a negligible quantity, 
brings into prominence the oil shales of 
Dorset, England. These shales yield 
from 30 to 40 gallons of oil to the ton, 
are close to rail and water and lie near 
the surface so as to be cheaply mined. 
A company—the Kimmeridge Shale and 
Oil Company, Ltd.—has been formed to 
develop the property. This bed is known 
in England as the Kimmeridge shales. 
From this shale the first currency in 
England was made and called “coal 
money.” The deposit has been known 
for centuries, but it could not be worked 
successfully on account of the excess of 
sulphur. 

The oil shale deposits of Germany are 
generally smaller than in other countries 
but Germany is developing what little 
she has in the fixed determination to be 
free of foreign importation. The chief 
works—entire in every detail—are at 
Messel near Darmstadt. The deposit has 
been worked since 1885 by “Gewerkschaft 
Messel” and at present produces about 
20,000 tons of shale annually. 

Sweden is without well oil but has 
an abundance of shale available for the 
production of shale oil. Messrs. Bergh 
and Larson have, for the past year, been 
experimenting at the Gaswerke in Stock- 
holm upon a new retort suitable for 
Swedish shales. The work is subsidized 
by the government and supervised by ex- 
perts. The preliminary work at Stock- 
holm has been so successful that the 
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government is building a commercial 
sized plant at Kinnekulle—the location 
of the oil shale fields. The oil shale re- 
sources are estimated, by official geo- 
logical investigations, at 5,260 million 
tons. 

It is a common belief that Spain has 
no oil shale deposits and no oil shale in- 
dustry. Such is not the case. At Puerto- 
bello, 110 miles south of Madrid, is an 
oil shale bed 6 feet thick which yields 
30 gallons to the ton. The daily capacity 
of the retorting plant is 100 tons, from 
which 3,500 gallons of oil are produced 
daily. 

The oil shale deposits of Newfound- 
land are now known to be richer and 
more extensive than was formerly sup- 
posed. T. J. Thornburn reported to the 
Minister of Agriculture and Mines that 
the oil shales cover an area of 200 square 
miles. At Nicholsville, at the mouth of 
the Upper Humber, the overburden is 
only 10 feet thick. The bore hole has 
gone through 500 feet of oil shale. 

In 1922, 23,467 tons of oil shale were 
mined at Nownes, New South Wales, 
valued at $300,000. Inasmuch as there 
is no local production of well oil and 
the price of the imported oil is high, the 
government is encouraging the develop- 
ment of the local oil shale industry. 


AFRICA’S RICH SHALE 


The oil shale of South Africa, accord- 
ing to E. H. Cunningham-Craig, is more 
like the English torbanite, from which 
oil was first produced, than it is like or- 
dinary oil shale, and yields a very large 
amount of oil—up to 130 gallons to the 
ton. Tudor G. Trevor, inspector of 
mines at Pretoria, after an exhaustive 
investigation, reports that the Ermelo 
district is the richest and yields from 
22 to 98 gallons, with a conservative 
average of 40 imperial gallons to the ton. 
The African Oil Corporation alone has 
proved up 7,000,000 tons of available 
shale. Tests on Transvaal oil shale by 
the Lamplough-Harper process in Eng- 
land gave 49.4 gallons to the ton. From 
the crude oil 40.34 per cent of gasoline 
was obtained. This retort is reported 
to be well adapted to the distillation of 
oil shale and satisfactory in the tests 
made. 

The Southern Cross Motor Fuels Ltd. 
of Tasmania reports a new retort erected 
at their works at Latrobe from which the 
products of distillation are drawn off 
from three different compartments and 
separately refined. The company is 
planning extensive developments. 

Since the sixteenth century the Ty- 
rolese peasants have been known to dis- 
till, in crude iron kettles over a wood 
fire, the local shale, rich in fossil fish, 
and to obtain a tarry oil which they used 
to cure sores and wounds on live stock. 
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These curative effects were due to the 
antiseptic ichthyol derived from the oil 
shale, probably because of the excess of 
the fish remains in the shale. For this 
reason Professor Schroater of Hamburg in 
1890 gave the name “Ichthyol” to the 
product. By “ichthyol” is meant, in gen- 
eral, a water-soluble oil which is obtained 
by the distillation of bituminous shale, 
and subsequently sulphonation and neu- 
tralization with ammonia or soda. The 
ichthyol shale deposits of Germany, 
Switzerland and Italy should be regarded 
as a special type of oil shale deposits, not 
known elsewhere, and not to be compared 
with the great deposits of Esthonia and 
the United States. They are found in 
thin beds, measured in inches rather than 
in feet, are rich in fossil fish remains, 
and are chiefly valuable for the ichthyol 
which may be derived from the crude oil. 


IMPORTANCE IN ESTHONIA 


Esthonia possesses one of the greatest 
oil shale deposits in the world and counts 
it as her greatest undeveloped source of 
wealth. The shale itself lies near the 
surface, can be mined by steam shovel 
and yields oil of high quality and good 
quantity. The government is following a 
liberal policy in granting concessions that 
attract foreign capital. The shale is 
rich enough to be used raw in numerous 
ways aside from distillation to produce 
oil, e. g—in gas works as raw fuel; 
in powdered form for burning cement; 
in locomotives and under stationary boil- 
ers; in private homes and factories; in 
fact, in almost any case where fuel is 
required. The quantity is virtually in- 
exhaustible and will undoubtedly last for 
centuries. 


DEPOSITS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The oil shale deposits of Indiana have 
been carefully studied by Prof. John 
R. Reeves of the Indiana University. 
They form a northerly extension of the 
Kentucky deposit. They are of wide ex- 
tent and yield less oil than the western 
deposits. However, this drawback may 
be overcome by favorable economic con- 
ditions such as cheap mining, abundant 
water supply and proximity to market. 
Professor Reeves estimates that 45,000,- 
000 tons can be easily recovered, with 
still more that can be mined by under- 
ground methods. 

The oil shale deposit in Kentucky sur- 
passes that of any other eastern state. 
Although it yeilds less oil to the ton 
than western shales, yet its superior 
economic advantages — cheap mining, 
water supply, nearness to the labor mar- 
ket, efficient transportation and proxim- 
ity to the centers of large population— 
all combine to make the deposit valuable 
and worthy of development. 

In Nevada the outstanding figure is 
R. M. Catlin at Elko. Mr. Catlin is prob- 
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ably the most persistent, consistent and 
energetic figure in the oil shale field. 
For years he has been steadily at work 
experimenting on a commercial scale on 
a retort that will be a success. It looks 
as though his latest effort—a vertical 
retort with regulation of throughput, 
large capacity, control of heat, simple in 
design and operation—will be a _ pro- 
nounced success. 


WESTERN RESOURCES 


It is known to those familiar with the 
subject that California contains rich and 
extensive oil shale deposits. Unlike In- 
diana, Pennsylvania, Kentucky and Colo- 
rado, she has given no official recognition 
of the fact. Her state officials have made 
no move to examine her oil shale de- 
posits, yet private individuals report a 
deposit at McKittrick, 40 miles west of 
Bakersfield, where the oil shale lies at 
the surface, with virtually no over- 
burden whatever. The oil shale is fairly 
soft and can be mined by a steam shovel. 
It has been tested to a depth of 14 feet 
and shows a yield of from 30 to 95 gal- 
lons to the ton, with an average of 60 
tons. 

In Colorado the decision of the land 
office to resurvey nine townships in the 
DeBeque region first caused a wave of 
optimism. Then it was feared that since 
the new survey would show a considera- 
ble variation from the old, owners would 
be put to great expense for a resurvey 
and description of their holdings. How- 
ever, after a careful consideration of 
the matter the land office assumed this 
additional burden and oil shale land own- 
ers are assured of correct description of 
their land as originally located, without 
expense to them. The main oil shale 
activity in Colorado recently has been 
the development of individual holdings 
through the annual assessment work. 
The retorts of the Monarch Oil Shale 
Company and the Index Company, both at 
DeBeque, are operating intermittently. 
The extent of the oil shale deposit in 
Colorado is so vast that it can be pic- 
tured only with difficulty, e. g., if 100 
plants were in operation, each treating 
2,000 tons of oil shale a day, it would 
require 800 years to exhaust the availa- 
ble supply now known to exist in Colo- 
rado. 

Records of the Glenwood, Colo., land 
office show that up to November, 1922, 
25,091.82 acres of oil shale land in Colo- 
rado had been patented; that final re- 
ceivers’ certificates had been issued on 
15,887.88 acres, and that applications 
were pending on 6,850.80 acres. Thus 
a total of 47,830.50 acres of oil shale 
land in Colorado have been patented or 
are on the way to patent. 

Prof. A. J. Franks, at the Colorado 
School of Mines, experimenting on crude 
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Colorado shale oil, from the Ginet plant 
of the Monarch Oil Shale Company at 
DeBeque, in the chemical laboratory, has 
obtained the following yields of the unre- 
fined fractions expressed as percentages 
of the original crude oil by volume: 


(1) (2) Totals 
Per Fer per 


Product cent cent cent 
Gasoline, to 200° C.......... 20 16 36 
Kerosene, 200°-250° C......... 18 9 27 
Fuel oil, 250°-320° C... 27 


Lubricating oil, 320°—dryness. 22 .. 
Gas and coke (by difference). 13 24 37 


(1) By fractional distillation. 
(2) By cracking heavy oils. 


He draws the following conclusions: 

(a) Under present economic condi- 
tions, the greatest possibilities in oil 
shale seem to lie in the production of 
gasoline, kerosene, flotation oils and 
coke. 

(b) High grade water-white gasoline 
can be produced from Colorado shale oil. 

(c) This product can be made without 
sustaining an excessive refining loss if 
the proper method of refining is used. 

(d) At least 31.7 per cent of the crude 
oil may be converted into this refined 
water-white gasoline if the heavy oils 
are cracked, but a greater percentage 
is very likely to be obtained. 

(e) The gasoline made by cracking the 
heavy oils is superior to that obtained 
by fractional distillation of the crude oil. 

The Union Oil Company of California 
has invested, up to the present time, a 
million dollars in Colorado oil shale land. 
The company’s holdings approximate 
20,000 acres. The richest stratum of 
commercial thickness yields 63.175 gal- 
lons of oil to the ton. The company is 
preparing to expend at once $25,000 in 
surveys and development work. 

The Ventura-Colorado Oil Company 
is making an auto road from the valley 
of Brush Creek, DeBeque, Colo., up 
Bridges Gulch to the top of the mesa. 
The road will be 2 miles long, will expose 
all the strata and make accessible the 
mesa region, which, up to the present 
time, could be reached only by trails. 

The United States Geological Survey 
reports that on December 31, 1922, there 
were 284,880 producing oil wells in the 
country, producing on an average 5.7 
barrels a day. The use of oil on steam- 
ships is increasing rapidly. A million 
barrels of oil a year are used for fuel in 
New York City alone. The use of fuel 
oil is steadily encroaching upon the use 
of raw coal because of its economy, clean- 
liness, ease of handling and freedom 
from labor troubles in securing a supply. 
The Singer building, the Metropolitan 
Life, the Equitable, the Knickerbocker 
and other large buildings and manufac- 
turing plants have already turned to oil 
as a fuel. The discovery of oil at Signal 
Hill, Huntington Beach and Santa Fe 
Springs in southern California has un- 
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settled the oil market, far and wide. 
but economic laws, which can not safely 
ke trifled with, will soon bring about 
equilibrium. 


EXTENT OF RESOURCES 
According to Capt. E. de Hautpick, the 
noted European oil geologist, the world’s 
production of oil to date has been dis- 
tributed approximately as follows: 
North America 64.31 per cent 
30.60 per cent 


Asia and Oceania.... 4.42 per cent 
South Amercia....... 43 per cent 
.40 per cent 


The most serious difficulty to be over- 
come in the distillation of oil shale is 
that heat penetrates the interior of a 
piece of oil shale very slowly. Thus, in 
the Scotch retorts, the time for a piece 
of shale the size of one’s fist to pass 
through and to be thoroughly distilled 
is 24 hours. For this reason the daily 
throughput of a retort is only four tons. 
A large daily tonnage in Scotch retorts, 
therefore, requires a large number of re- 
torts at a heavy initial expense. A co- 
lossal blunder has been made by early 
experimentors in assuming that, because 
the Scotch type of retort has been suc- 
cessful in treating oil shale in Scotland, 
it would be equally successful in treating 
any kind of oil shale in any part of the 
world. Much money has been lost by 
this faulty reasoning. Shales vary 
greatly in their composition, their yield 
of oil and the necessary commercial 
treatment. The Scotch type of retort 
will undoubtedly be successful if the 
shale yields only 20 or 25 gallons and 50 
pounds of ammonium sulphate to the 
ton, but it will fail on shale that yields 
40 gallons to the ton, produces no com- 
mercial amount of ammonium sulphate 
and is situated in a region where water 
is scarce. The vertical type of retort, 
based upon the general plan of the 
Scotch but modified to increase through- 
out, is being used in Esthonia and is of 
German design and construction. This 
type is represented in the United States 
by the Newberry, the Catlin and the 
Day. The horizontal type, designed to 
use smaller sized bits of shale, with 
large daily capacity, is designed on the 
plan of a horizontal revolving cylinder. 
This type is well represented by the Neil- 
sen in England and the Ginet and Brown 
in this country. It can not be said that 
any single retort is “the best.” A suc- 
cessful retort must be adapted to the 
shale to be treated. There may be, and 
very likely will be, a number of success- 
ful oil shale retorts, each adapted to a 
particular deposit, successful 
place, a failure in another. 

In order to get a proper conception 
of the oil shale industry one must have 
vision, constructive imagination and an 
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appreciation of the value of fuel in the 
industrial life of the future. From this 
broad point of view it is seen that oil 
will be the main fuel of the future, that 
its production from wells is, and neces- 
sarily will be in the future, uncertain 
and erratic, but that oil from shale will 
be definite and certain and will be pro- 
duced all over the world. In the future, 
then, the oil shale industry is destined 
to be a great, all embracing industry, 
basal in its nature and fundamental to 
all civilization. 
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ERROR 

The Mining Congress Journal wishes 
to correct an error in its September 
number. The article on Practical Prob- 
lems in Extracting Oil from Shale is 
ascribed to Dr. Victor C. Alderson, This 
paper is by Mr. Robert J. G. Stewart and 
Mr. John Trenhard. 
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A SILVER EXPORT ASSOCIATION 


Reno Conference of Silver Producers Endorses Formation of a Silver Ex- 
port Association and Discusses Many Phases of the Silver Problem 


ILVER producers of the United 
Qs and the Silver Commission 

of the United States Senate which 
is investigating their problems are to 
be congratulated upon the success of 
the Reno conference. A crowded attend- 
ance, intense interest and vigorous dis- 
cussion of silver problems marked this 
meeting. 

Resolutions of great value were intro- 
duced and passed. These resolutions pro- 
vided: 

(1) For the organization of a silver 
export association under the Webb- 
Pomerene Act; 

(2) To press the issue against the 
Treasury Department regarding the can- 
cellation of allocations for subsidiary 
coinage; 

(3) To urge the restoration of lead 
bullion rates from western smelters to 
Atlantic seaboard; 

(4) The formation of a permanent 
committee headed by W. Mont Ferry, of 
Salt Lake City, which is to meet before 
November 15; 

(5) Expressions of sincere apprecia- 
tion for the services rendered by the sen- 
ate gold and silver commission. 

The meeting, held September 4 to 8, 
was attended by nearly 200 interested 
delegates made up of members of the 
silver senatorial commission, including 
Senators Walsh, Pittman, Oddie and 
Gooding. Senator Oddie, chairman of the 
commission opened the session on Tues- 
day morning, presenting Governor 
Scrugham of Nevada, who made the open- 
ing address. Senator Oddie then made 
a most interesting talk on the work 
which had been done by the silver com- 
mission. 

He discussed first the work of Senator 
Pittman as vice-chairman of the com- 
mission, having charge of the controversy 
with the Treasury Department in the in- 
vestigation of the cancellation of the 
allocation of silver for subsidiary coin- 


age. The splendid data which have been 
gathered by the commission under the 
direction of H. N. Lawrie, assistant to 
the commission, was laid before the con- 
ference in Senator Oddie’s talk. These 
data covered the falling off in the world’s 
consumption of silver and the demonetiz- 
ing of silver coinage in the countries of 
Europe and South America. Senator 
Oddie urged the need for an organization 
that would make possible the restoration 
of the silver industry. 

Senator Pittman addressed the meet- 
ing with a vigorous statement of the 
issues against the Treasury Department 
on the disputed provision of purchases 
under the Pittman act. 

“If we are successful in having our 
views sustained in the matter of alloca- 
tion of silver purchases under the pro- 
visions of the Pittman act we will at least 
have been a great aid to the silver pro- 
ducers,” Senator Pittman said in open- 
ing. “It would mean the continuation of 
silver purchases at $1 an ounce for two 
and possibly three months. Our work 
has just started. The commission has 
accumulated a vast store of information, 
and much credit is due to Senator Oddie 
fot his persistent work. 

“The producers themselves, however, 
must make some strong effort. They must 
do something for their own industry or 
the silver industry will die out in this 
country. It cannot continue in the United 
States under existing conditions, where 
the cost of producing silver is 49 percent 
more than it was in 1919. There is no 
profit in mining silver at existing prices. 
Of course it will be produced as a by- 
product, but not to the extent of recent 
years.” 

Senator Pittman then devoted some 
time to the history of the Pittman act, 
declaring that the bill was introduced 
at the behest of Great Britain, so it could 
supply India with silver. “Every dollar 
at a dollar an ounce was paid for out of 


“It cost 
The silver 


the British Treasury,” he said. 
the United States nothing. 
producers received no bonus.” 

Senator Pittman concluded his state- 
ment with the following forceful expres- 
sion: 

“If this opinion, which has been under 
consideration for five weeks, a fact alone 
that makes it apparent the comptroller 
general is making a careful study of our 
protest, then I believe the silver pro- 
ducers of the United States should file an 
action of mandamus in the district court 
of the District of Columbia and compel 
the Treasury Department to fulfill its 
ministerial duties.” 

Senator Walsh of Montana, who has 
just returned from a trip to the Orient, 
told of the basic use of silver in the ex- 
change situation in the Far East. He 
was most hopeful in the statement that a 
silver export association under the Webb- 
Fomerene act could achieve substantial 
results. 

He stated: “One important matter and 
ene of great interest to this country is 
that, whatever monetary system there is 
in China, silver is the medium of ex- 
change. Over there each and every trade 
or sale is completed at the moment. 
There is no such thing as a farmer send- 
ing to a store for a pair of shoes or 
sandals, then telling the merchant to 
charge it. With this system in vogue a 
dollar’s worth of silver has to do ten 
times the duty that it would in this coun- 
try. It is on the move all the time. All 
larger accounts are settled by silver pay- 
ments in the form of sycee. A sycee is 
an ingot of silver shaped somewhat like 
a shoe. It bears in the center of the 
dish-shaped portion the stamp of the 
Chinese silver metal workers’ guild. 
Without that stamp the sycee would not 
pass. But bearing it, it is taken without 
question as to value and fineness. Strange 
to say, the stamp of the Chinese govern- 
ment on a piece of silver or other coin 
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has no value whatever. The stamp of 
the guild is never questioned and it must 
be there. Each sycee contains 52 tael 
and a tael is about 72 cents. 

“The method of commerce is that at 
that season when the merchant starts 
out into the country to trade or to buy 
the crop he first arranges his credit at 
the bank. That is about the only credit 
system that ever reaches the producer 
and only in this way. After the mer- 
chant has arranged credit he is entitled 
to withdraw so many sycee. These he 
loads on his junk or horses, if going by 
land, and pays for each transaction as he 
goes along. That sycee when it reaches 
the producer is often times horded. It 
never goes to a bank as deposit by the 
Chinese farmers or other producers. 
Under such a condition and with 400,- 
000,000 population to trade with, the 
Chinese trade is worth looking after and, 
notwithstanding its drawbacks, is ex- 
panding. With the conditions of the coun- 
try as I have outlined, there are great 
possibilities in China. If conditions 
were brought about that an average of 
increase of trade amounted to one sycee 
to each Chinaman it would keep the sil- 
ver mines of the United States working 
for a long period of time.” 

C. F. Kelley, president of the Ana- 
cenda Copper Mining Company, on the 
second day of the session expressed his 
views on the possibilities of the silver 
association. In part he said: 

“It would be unfair to tell you that it 
is only a problem of our getting together 
and forming an export association. It 
would be a mistake to preach to the 
silver miner that by the simple act of 
organization he can control the silver 
market. It will be easy to organize, but 
when it comes to the matter of operation 
there are tremendous business problems 
to overcome. 

“The matter of organization has three 
important aspects, namely: The legal, the 
financial and the matter of securing a 
majority of the world’s silver production 
to join with us. As a matter of enlight- 
enment let me cite some of the experi- 
ences of the copper export association of 
which I happen to be one of the organ- 
izers and as well a director. 

“Under the terms of the Webb-Pome- 
rene act it is a crime to affect domestic 
prices either directly or indirectly by 
monopoly. Immediately comes the ques- 
tion of how are you going to help the 
foreign price without affecting the do- 
mestic price? For example, the directors 
and officers of the Copper Export Asso- 
ciation were recently threatened with an 
indictment for acting in restraint of 


trade, and only escaped prosecution by 
proving that in spite of the efforts of 
the organization the price of the red 
metal had not increased, but had actu- 
ally declined. It is a question whether 
you can organize under the Webb-Pome- 
rene act unless you openly avow the in- 
tention of desiring to regulate the do- 
mestic price. Then what are you going 
to do? Will you have two prices—one 
foreign and one domestic?” 

Mr. Kelley then offered the suggestion 
that members of the silver commission 
who had devoted so much thought to 
this problem and because of their close- 
ness to legislative situations might be 
able to recommend such changes in the 
Webb-Pomerene act as would permit the 
organization of the silver association as 
would fully comply with the requirements 
of the law. 

A large financial organization would 
be necessitated by any enormous holdings 
of silver in such an association and this 
would also necessitate the cooperation of 
a majority of the world’s silver pro- 
ducers. 

“But don’t think I am a pessimist,” 
added Mr. Kelley, “for I am an optimist. 
I only want you to see the dark side so 
that something constructive may be ac- 
complished. There is much that a silver 
export association can do. It can collect 
information which will be of vast use to 
the producers; it can coordinate the mar- 
keting of silver; it can eliminate the 
charge made for shipping silver from 
New York to London and thence to Bom- 
bay when a great part of it goes directly 
from San Francisco to the Orient. 

“T believe it is a mistake if our de- 
liberations assume a tone of challenge to 
the British banking interests. It is true 
that the miner never has had a voice in 
the fixing of the price of his product. 
Ethically and economically, I believe this 
practice to be wrong. But how are we 
going to change it? From time imme- 
morial the British through a control of 
financial and diplomatic channels have 
controlled the Oriental silver market, the 
determining factor in the fixing of the 
price of the metal, and to say that by 
putting all of the silver in a bag and 
not allowing them to have any except at 
our price is nonsense. My counsel, my 
advice, is to form a common selling 
agency, if such an action is feasible; 
meet the buyer with a united front, take 
advantage of orderly marketing; cooper- 
ate to restore silver to wider use and 
feel our way out of the present difficult 


situation into a future of greater cer- 
tainty.” 
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Senator Gooding of Idaho expressed 
himself as being strongly in favor of the 
organization, of an export association, 
stating that only those industries which 
were well organized had weathered the 
business conditions of the last five years. 
He contrasted the organization in manu- 
facturing industries with the organiza- 
tion effort in mining and agriculture and 
urged the necessity of closer cooperation 
to cope with present conditions. 

W. Mont Ferry, of Salt Lake City, 
chairman of the silver association, was 
appointed chairman of a committee, 
whose other members are Henry M. 
Rives, secretary of the Nevada Mine 
Operators’ Association; W. I. Snyder, of 
Salt Lake City, and Alfred Harrell, edi- 
tor of Bakersfield Californian, and the 
head of the California Rand, one of the 
largest silver mines in the country, for 
further consideration of plans for a sil- 
ver export association and to make 
recommendations for its personnel. 

The appointment of the men to be 
named by Mr. Ferry is an important task 
This committee of fifteen, as provided 
for in the resolution is to be made of 
men whom the committee determines to 
be able to give the most intelligent and 
farsighted direction. They are to be 
chosen without regard to point of resi- 
dence but solely because of their knowl- 
edge and ability in silver matters. 

The resolutions passed were as follows: 


Resolution Offered by Senator Key 
Pittman 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
convention of silver producers, assembled 
at Reno, Nevada, this 4th day of Septem- 
ber, A. D., 1923, that: 

1. A Silver Export Association be or- 
ganized under the Webb-Pomerene act 
and under such amendments to such act 
as may be had. 


2. That a committee of 15 members 
representative of the silver mining in- 
dustry of the United States and such 
other countries as desire to participate, 
be appointed by the chair within two 
weeks from date, which committee shali 
be authorized and directed to proceed im- 
niediately to the consideration, formula- 
tion and organization of such Export 
Association. 

3. That said committee shall have 
power to appoint a subcommittee or sub- 
committees to conduct such work and to 
act subject to the approval of the com- 
mittee. 


4. That the committee shall from time 
to time, as may be advisable, report their 
action to the members who now consti- 
tute, or who may hereafter constitute, 
the membership of this body, or any 
body, arising therefrom. 


\ 
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1,457,384—W. R. Miller, 
Pa., June 5, 1923. 

BEARING Box FoR MINE Cars, provided 
with pockets in which lubricant-apply- 
ing brushes may be placed, the said 
brushes applying the lubricant to the 
side portions of the axle. The lubricat- 
ing oil may be fed through a passage 
formed in the supporting bar and 
dropped down onto a partition above the 
brush, the partition being provided with 
a groove so that the oil will be fed onto 
the brush and absorbed by this brush. 

1,457,479—E. R. Walker, Los Angeles, 
Calif., June 5, 1923. 

METHOD OF INCREASING THE YIELD OF 
O1L WELLs, consisting of closing the top 
of a central well, pumping air into said 
well, producing combustion therein, and 
pumping the surrounding wells. 

1,457,680—W. A. Whitaker, New York, 
N. Y., June 5, 1923. 

FLOTATION PROCESS FOR OXIDIZED ORES 
which consists in forming on the metal- 
containing particles, by chemical action, 
a film of an organic compound of the 
metal, this film having property of at- 
taching to a gas bubble and difficulty 
soluble in water. 

1,457,794—W. E. Piper, New Canaan, 
Conn., June 5, 1923, assigned to the Dorr 
Company. 

SETTLING APPARATUS provided with a 
rotating scraper which is applicable to 
and capable of functioning in a substan- 
tially square tank to move solids therein, 
substantially as similar scrapers are em- 
ployed in circular tanks. The invention 
depends upon the use of auxiliary arms 
which rotate with the scraper arms, mov- 
ing over the spaces which are outside the 
circle and automatically swinging to in- 
operative position where that circle is 
tangent with the sides of the tank. 

1,458,060—C. W. Hurl, Nanty Glo, 
Pa., June 5, 1923, assigned to Miners’ 
Supply and Equipment Co. 

MINE ALARM INSTRUMENT. If the 
roof starts to sag or collapse, an arm 
will be depressed and elevate the toe end 
of a bell crank lever and actuate a tap- 
per, causing a gong to sound. 

1,458,299—A. Jacqueline, 
France, June 12, 1923. 

GRID comprising a continuous metal 
wire wound around the frame and then 
stretched, the upper strands of the wire 
being arranged in a certain number of 
parallel planes and the lower strands be- 
ing connected in bundles of two or more. 

1,460,073, 1,460,075-6 and 1,460,077— 
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Park Place, 


Paris, 


CONDUCTED BY JOHN BOYLE, JR. 


S. Oldroyd, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 26, 
1923. 

MINING MACHINE in which the cut- 
ting means may be made to cut kerfs; in 
the wall horizontally along the floor level 
and at other levels as high as the ma- 
chine can reach; relatively and parallel 
to the general forward course of the 
machine; obliquely toward the right and 
left within a certain range; annularly 
around a horizontal axis and in a variety 
of curves. 

1,460,074—Same. 

MotTor-DrRIVEN TRUCK for coal-cutting 
machines of the type above described. 

1,460,452—H. F. Snamiska, Bremer- 
ton, Wash., July 3, 1923. 

PRECIOUS METALS CONCENTRATOR com- 
prising a receiving chute, a sloping sieve 
thereunder, a dividing platform under 
said sieve, spaced pivoted flumes at 
either side of said platform adapted to 
be rocked to discharge either inwardly or 
outwardly, riffes in said flumes and 
means for rocking said flumes. 

1,460,696—F.. S. Barks, July 3, 1923, 
St. Louis, Mo., assigned to Lincoln Steel 
and Forge Company. 

MINE Car having channel iron frames 
extending across the car above the axles, 
and a flat bar extending longitudinally 
of the car and being bent downwardly 
and upwardly to form a journal box- 
container and secured to said channels 
at the sides of the container forming 
portion. 

1,460,885—T. L. Campbell, Berlin, Pa.. 
July 3, 1923. 

MINE Car SKID. 


1,461,069—-T. Richards, Portage, Pa., 


July 10, 1923. 

RAILROAD MINE TIE AND RAIL Fas- 
TENER. 

1,461,372—W. E. Trent, Washington, 


D. C., July 10, 1923, assigned to Trent 
Process Corporation. 

PROCESS OF TREATING ORES in which 
fuel and fluxed ore are introduced to the 
treating chamber and heated, whereupon 
the charge becomes viscous or sticky so 
that when projected with suitable veloc- 
ity upon a surface the charge will adhere 
thereto and build up a sintered and ag- 
glomerated mass. 

1,461,513—F. F. Brasche, 
ville, Ill., July 10, 1923. 


AUTOMATIC MINE CAR CAGER. 


1,461,647— A. E. Bookwalter, 
Alene, Idaho, July 10, 1923. 


Edwards- 


Cou 


MINER’S KNIFE having a hole to re- 
ceive a fuse to be slit. 


1,459,167—R. V. Smith, Salt Lake 


City, June 19, 1923, assigned to Eureka 
Metallurgical Company. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, 


Of THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL, pub- 
lished monthly at Washington, D. C., 
for October 1, 1923. 

City of Washington, 

District of Columbia, ss.: 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared R. S. Mowatt, who, having 
been duly sworn according -to law, de- 
poses and says that she is the assistant 
business manager of the MINING Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL, and that the following 
is, to the best of her knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse side of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, and business mana- 
gers are: 

Name of Publisher—The 
Mining Congress. 

Postoffice address—Washington, D. C. 

Editor—J. F. Callbreath. 

Business Manager—E. R. Coombes. 


2. That the owners are (give names 
and addresses of individual owners, or, 
if a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of 
the total amount of stock): The Ameri- 
can Mining Congress—a corporation, not 
for profit. No stockholders. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders own- 
ing of holding 1 percent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are (if there are none, so 
state): None. 


American 


R. S. Mowatt, 
Assistant Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 24th day of September, 1923. 
(Seal.) THomas C. WILLIs. 


(My commission expires Jan. 10, 1927.) 
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Linde Engineering Service 
for Linde Users 


Linde users seldom fail to save time and money by availing 
themselves of Linde Engineering Service. 


Better standards of practice are 
often suggested. New applications 
are pointed out. The vexing prob- 
lem may be a common one which 
Linde has helped to solve many 
times. 

The field work with Linde users 
is carried on through the District 


Sales Office in that locality, and is 
based upon the vast knowledge of 
the whole Linde organization in the 
uses of oxygen, resulting from many 
years’ experience. The resources of 
the Linde Engineering Staff and 
Research Laboratories are called 
upon when necessary. 


For your convenience 31 plants and 58 warehouses 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42d St., New York City 


The Largest Producer of Oxygen in the World 


District Sales Offices: 


Atlanta Chicago 
Baltimore Cleveland 
Boston Dallas 
Buffalo 


Detroit 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Milwaukee 


New Orleans Pittsburgh 
New York San Francisco 
Philadelphia Seattle 

St. Louis 


LINDE OXYGEN 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 
Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 

30 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
ACETYLENE GAS 
“yest-O-Lite Co., 30 East 42nd St., 

New York City. 

ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, 


AERIAL TRAMWAYS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

AERIAL TRAMWAY 
CABLE 

Williamsport Wire Rope Ce., 1301 
Peopies Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

AIR COMPRESSORS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll- Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


ALTITUDE VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMALGAMATORS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


APPLIANCES, ENGINEER- 
ING 
Ce., Cincinnati, 
io. 
ARMATURES 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ASSAYERS 


Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
o,, Connellsville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


BAROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


BATTERIES (Storage, Gas 
Welding, Cutting, Dis- 
solved Acetylene) 

Prest O-Lite Co., 30 East 42nd St., 
New York City. 

BATTERY -CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 


tor, Transmission) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Oh'>. 

BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

BINS (Coke and Coal) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

BIT SHARPENERS 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 1) Broadway, 
New York City. 

BLASTING POWDER 

Hercules Pewder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del 

Gercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wi' uington, Del. 


BLOWERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


BLOWERS’ CENTRIFUGAL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

BOILER MOUNTINGS 


Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


BOILER STOP AND CHECK 
VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BOILERS 

Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 

BOXES, JOURNAL 

J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Penna. 

BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 
— Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


BRIQUETTING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna, 

BUCKETS (Elevator) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

CABLEWAYS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

CAGE (Safety Appliances) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

CAGES 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connells ville, Pa. 

Holmes & Bros., Robert, Inc., 
Danville, Tl. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

CAR CONTROL AND CAGE 
EQUIPMENT 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, 

CAR DUMPS 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CAR AND CAR WHEELS 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

CAR-HAULS 

Car-D & Equip t Co., 
Chicago, Til. 

CASTINGS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CHAINS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINE 

Morse Chain Cs., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, DRIVE 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, FRONT END 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, OILING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, POWER TRANS- 
MISSION 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SILENT (Rocker- 
Joint) 
Morse Chain Cw., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SLING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SPROCKET 
WHEEL 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHEMICALS 


Roessler & MHasslacher Chemical 
—— Sixth Avenue, New 
ork. 


CHEMISTS 


Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, Ill. 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


COAL COMPANIES 

Clinchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Tigene, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


Wholesale Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL DRYING PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


MINING MACHIN- 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 

Ingersoli-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, 


COAL MINE POWER 
PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway. 
New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

COAL WASHING PLANTS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
hio. 

COILS (Choke) 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

COMPRESSORS, MINE CAR 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

CONCENTRATORS (Table) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau 
kee, Wis. 


CONCRETE REINFORCE- 
MENT 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

CONDENSERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


CONTRACTORS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


CONTROLLERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 
= St. and 48th Place, Chicago 


CONVERTERS, COPPER 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


— Engineering Co., Hazleton. 
a. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St. 
Columbus, Ohie. 
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Wherever there 
is a leak in 


the brattice 


6-inch Wheel 


a 


T ycos 
Self-Alining Harp Anemo- 


meter 
O-B Wheels and Harps will find it 


O-B Mine Trolley Wheels come in 4 and 6 inch 
diameters. At the bottom of the groove, where the 


wear is heaviest, there is a heavy section of me‘al. Portable, this Tycos Instrument can be carried 
Special bearing design makes lubrication highly anywhere it is needed to aid in the control of 
efficient. circulation underground. Indicates velocity 
O-B Harps are made in free swivel and self-alining of air currents from 100 feet to 3000 feet per 
types for either 4 or 6 inch O-B Wheels, or for any second. 


standard wheels with 4, 4% or % inch axles. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
The Ohio IB Rrass Co. Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Mansfield Ohio. U.S. A There's a Tycos or Texter Temperature Instrument 
for every purpose 857 


o 
| T Gurney Ball Bearings 
For Economy Use Are Better 

Hercules Flotation Oil Their Greater Load Capacity (for their size) 
The proof of the value of a flotation than other bearings makes Gurneys best for 
oil lies not in the cost per gallon, replacement work. 
but in the amount of concentrate re- The new pressed steel separator, recently adopted 
covered by its use. after years of trial, adds the final touch that 
Pine oil is the best frother known, places Gurney Bearings in the foremost position. 


and Hercules Pine Oils have the ad- Let our Engineers assist you. 


vantage of complving strictly with % 
specifications and bei Gurney Ball Bearing Co. 


specifications and being uniform in 

every shipment. 402 CHANDLER ST. 
We ask you to compare the price JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
and value of Hercules Pine Oil with 

others cn the basis of net cost per 
ton of ove treated. 


We should welcome an opportunity 
to demonstrate to you the economy 
which results from the use of Her- 
cules Steam-distilled Pine Oil, 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmington Delaware 


SALES OFFICES: 
New York, N, Y. Duluth, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill. Joplin, Mo. 


San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis. Mo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Birmingham, Ala 


HERCULES 
Flotation Oils 


Produced Under Gntro! 


poring | CO | 
=> 
| | 
= 
GURNEY 
BEARINGS 
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CONVEYORS, SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio 


COPPER ELECTROLYTIC 


United Metals Selling Co., 42 
Broadway, New York City. 


COPPER WIRE 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 111 
W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


CRUSHERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Onio. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 

Connellsville Mfg. Supply 
Co., Connellsville, 

Jeffrey Mig. Co., 958 x Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CRUSHERS, JAW AND 
GYRATORY 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


(CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


(CYANIDE 


American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
nN. ¥. 


Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical 
Company, 709 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


‘Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 


iM. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 
—« Mine Door Co., Canton, 
0. 


DRAG LINES 


WMenver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

DREDGES, GOLD AND TIN 

New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 

DRIFTERS, DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, AIR AND STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS (Blast Hole) 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, CORE 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 


Eoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


DRILLS, HAMMER 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 
tage vsell-Rand Co., New York City. 
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DRILLS 
Coal) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 


DRILLS, ROCK 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


General Electric Co., Schnectady, 
N. Y¥. 


(Hand Operated 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DRYERS, ORE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

DUMPERS, ROTARY 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

DUMP CARS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DYNAMITE 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


DYNAMOS 
oe Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
a and Halsted St., Chicago, 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ELECTRICALLY OPER- 
ATED VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 

Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING 
MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
_ and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUP- 
PLIES 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Electric Ce., Schenectady, 


ELEVATORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ELEVATORS, BUCKET 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ELEVATOR CABLES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 

Columbus, Ohio. 
EMERGENCY TRIP VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ENGINE STOP VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ENGINE TRIMMINGS 
Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 
ENGINEERING APPLI- 
ANCES 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
hio. 
ENGINES 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 
ENGINES, GAS AND GAS- 
OLINE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
N. Y. 


ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

ENGINES, OIL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand, 11 Broadway, New 
York City. 

ENGINES, STEAM 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
Es 


ENGINEERS 

H. R. Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, M 

Hunt, Robert & Co., Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Powder Co., Wilmington, 
e 

Hercules 934 King St., 
Wilmington, 1. 

FANS, VENTILATING 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
—" Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


FEEDERS, ALL TYPES 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


FEEDERS, ORE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FILTERS (Water) 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


FLOTATION OILS 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, De 


FLOW METERS 
Electric Ca., Schenectady, 


FORGINGS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

FROGS AND SWITCHES 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

FURNACES, SMELTING 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

GAS (Cutting, Welding) 

Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 30 E. 42nd 

GAS (Nitrogen, Oxven) 

Linde Air Products Co., 30 E. 42nd 
N. Y. C. 


GEARS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


GUY LINES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Lil. 

HANGERS (insulated Trol- 
ley) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

HARDWARE 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 

HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 
HOISTS, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


HOISTS, (Room & Gather- 
ing) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Holmes, Robert & Bros., Inc., Dan- 
ville, Ill, 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

HOISTING ROPES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

HOSE, AIR & STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City 
Yi RAULIC MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


HYDROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


— 
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The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


J. C. Stine Room and Utility Hoist. “A 
Bear Cat for work.” Send’ for literature 
and complete description of this marvel. 
Length, 39”; width, 28%”; height, 22”. 
Rope pull 2,000 lbs. Drum holds 1,000 ft. 
3/8” or 800 ft. %” rope. Rope speed 100- 
200 ft. per minute. 


The house of integrity—where the 
promise is fulfilled. Pumps, motors, 
fans, and supplies in stock for imme- 


diate shipment. 


STANDARDIZED EQUIPMENT 
READY FOR SHIPMENT 


THE J. C. STINE CO. 


TYRONE, PA. 


TO OPEN& 


CANTON 
AUTOMATIC 
|| MINE 
DOORS 


Safeguard 
Life— Positiv« 
in Operation— 
Openand Close 
Quickly — Sim- 
ple in Con- 
struction — 
Built for Service—Prevent Explosions—Conserve Air. 


NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED 
ABSOLUTELY NONE 
| ASK US HOW WE DO IT 


4000 IN USE 
Can be Leased 
or Bought. 
Rental price per 
month saved in 
afewdays. Pur- 
chase pricesaved 
in a few months. 
Write for Catalog 
American Mine 
Door Co. 
916 Robin St. 
Canton, Ohio 


SURE 


TO CLOSE 


| 


R and S Shaker Loading Bcom 
A Most Efficient Equipment For 
Rescreening and Loading Sized Coal 


Complete Coal Mining Plants 
Coal Tipples 
Cleaning of Coal by the Dry Process 


(Air Separation) 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


ENGINEERS A»> CONTRACTORS - CHICAGO, U.S.A 
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HYGRODEIKS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rechester, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSTRUMENTS, ELEC- 
TRICAL 


THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL 


LOCOMOTIVE COALING 
STATIONS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Lil. 

LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 


General Electric Co., Sch tady, 
N. Y. 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 


ELECTRIC 
Electric Ce., Schenectady, 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. ¥. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. ¥. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Electric Ce., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Trolley) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATED WIRE AND 


CABLE 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
rs Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

JOURNAL BOXES 

J. R. Fleming & Sen Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 

KILNS (Rotary) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

KILNS (Rotary Ore Nodul- 
izers) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 

oF Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS (Carbon) 
oe Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LEAD ORES 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Co., 1012 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
one Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Reberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg.. Chicago, Ill. 


LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


os Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 

Ohio. 

LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 

— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 
Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 

ome Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MACHINERY, TRANSMIS- 


SION (Power) 
Morse Chain Co. Ithaca, N. Y. 


MILLS, BALL, TUBE, ROD, 
COMBINATION 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

MILLS, STAMP 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

MINE CAR TRUCKS 

J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. , 

MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
hie. 

MINING CABLES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

MINING EQUIPMENT 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectadr, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted St., Chicago, 
Ii. 


11 Broadway, 


MINING MACHINES 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
— and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 

ome Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

MINING MACHINERY 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


MINING SHOVELS 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


11 Broadway, 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mime Car 


Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE SIGNALS 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


MOTOR CONTROL APPA- 
RATUS 
Gong Electric Co., Schenectady, 


MOTORS 
— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


MOUNTINGS, BOILER 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

NITROGEN GAS 

Linde Air Products, 30 East 42nd 
St., New York City. 

NODULIZERS, ORE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

NON-RETURN BOILER 
STOP VALVES 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Co., Cincinnati, 

io. 


ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

Phelps-Dodge Corporation, New 
York City. 

OXYGEN GAS 

Linde Air Products, 30 East 42nd 
St., New York City. 


PERFORATED METALS 
Choe Perforating Co., Chicago, 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Powder Co., Wilmington, 


PICKING TABLES 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

PIG LEAD 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

United Metals Selling Co., 42 
Broadway, New York City. 

PIPE, CAST IRON 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


GENUINE WROUGHT 


A. Co., Pittsburgh, Penna. 

PIPE (Wood) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

PNEUMATIC TOOL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

POWDER, BLASTING 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 

POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

PROSPECTIVE DRILLS 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, AIR LIFT 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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PUMPS, MINE 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


New York City. 


PUMPS (Electric) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ce., 11 Broadway, 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 

Ingersell-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, POWER 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

—— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, POWER DRIVEN 
TRIPLEX AND QUIN- 
TRIPLEX 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Ce., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

PUMPS, SAND 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, VACUUM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PYROMETERS 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

RAIL BONDS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


RAILWAY SCOOPS 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, 0. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


REDUCING VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


REGULATING VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RELIEF VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 


REGULATORS, TEMPERA- 
TURE AND PRESSURE 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ROCK DRILLS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Celo. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 
RODS, COPPER, HOT 

ROLLED 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
— Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 


1l Broadway, 


ROLLING MILL MACHIN- 
ERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau 
kee, Wis. 
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COAL COMPANY 
We Mine and Sell 


Old Colony Building, CHI 
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ROLLS, CRUSHING 

Traylor Eng & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
— Sons, John A., Trenton, 
J. 


Gumomapert Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples’ Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
J. 


uttemaport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples’ Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

ROTARY DUMPS 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

SCOOPS, RAILWAY 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 


SCRAPER LOADERS 


Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 
sted St. and 48th Place, Chicago, 
Il. 


SCREENS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ceo., 
kee, Wis. 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Milwau- 


I 

Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robert, Dan- 
ville, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, O. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 


Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Ii. 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y¥. 


SHARPENERS, DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Denver Rock Drill Company, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

SHOVELS 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 

SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 

SKIPS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, 

SMELTERS 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

“SOLIDCAR” SELF-DUMP- 
CAGES 


11 Broadway, 


t Co., Chi- 


Tl. 


SPLICE, CABLE 

— Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


| SWITCHES, 
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SPLICE, INSULATOR 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Cincinnati, Ohie. 
Electric Co., 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

SPROCKETS, COMPEN- 
SATING 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

SPROCKETS, SPRING 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

STANDARD HOISTING 
CABLES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, 

STEAM REDUCING 
VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

STEAM TRAPS 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Ce., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STEEL, HOLLOW & SOLID 
DRILL 


Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

STEEL, REINFORCING 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

STOP AND CHECK VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand ,Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

STORAGE BATTERIES, 
LOCOMOTIVES 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ironton Engine Company, Ironton, 

io. 

STRAINER 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SUSPENSICN BRIDGE 
CABLES 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 


SWITCHES (Disconnecting 


and Electric) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SWITCHING CABLES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
THERMOMETERS, ANGLE 
& STRAIGHT STEM 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y 
THERMOMETERS, 
RECORDING & INDEX 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
THROTTLE AND ENGINE 
STOP VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TIPPLES 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
TIPPLE DESIGNERS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
TOOLS 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, 
RAIL, ETC. 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

West Virginia * Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


TRAMWAYS 

A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

TRANSFORMERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, is. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Wrigley 


Wrigley 


Milwau- 


TRANSMISSION ROPE 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Blidg., Chicago, II. 

TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

TRAPS 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRIMMINGS, ENGINE 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

TRIPLE ACTING NON- 
RETURN VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TROLLEY FROGS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Johns- 
town, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 
Cue Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 
—? Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio. 


TROLLEY WIRE 

Anaconda Copper Mining Ce., Roll- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIL 

TRUCKS FOR MINE CARS 

J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 


TURBINES, STEAM 


— Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ee, 

General Electric Co., Schenectady. 
N. Y¥. 

VALVES 

The Lunkenhei Ce., Cinci 
Ohio. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


VALVES, AUTOMATIC 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WAGON LOADERS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohie. 


WASHERIES 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WATER REGULATING 
VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WATER RELIEF VALVES 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 

Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ce., Cincinnati, 
io. 


Wrigley 


WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Ce., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 
Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


WHISTLES 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati 
Ohio. 


WIRE AND CABLE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Coe., Roll- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. "Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady. 


x. ¥. 

Roebling Sons, The John A., Tren- 
tan, N. 

Williamsport Wire Repe Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicage, ill. 


WIRE ROPE 

A Leschen & Sons Rope Co., st. 
Louis, Mo. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 

Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WIRE ROPE FITTINGS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New Yor 

Williamsport Wire Rope Ce., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ZINC ORES 
American Zinc, Lead & ge 


Co., 1012 Pierce Bldg., St. 
Mo. 


Stock and Special Signs, Codes, etc., for Mines 


5 


Orvis C. Hoffman 


HOFEMAN BROS. 


PUNXSUTAWNRY, PA. 
Special Bituminous Coal Lands 
Expert Drill Runners. Bollelted 


Leon H. Hoffman 
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THE 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL CO. 


709-717 Sixth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


FOR THE MINING INDUSTRY 


SODIUM 
CYANIDE 
96-98% 


CYANOGEN CONTENT 51-52% 


ZINC DUST 


HIGH PRECIPITATING EFFICIENCY 
GRADE 


SODIUM 
SULPHIDE 


60-62% CONCENTRATED FUSED 


and other Chemicals 


O 


Standard Equipment for Mine, 
Mill and Smelter 


Belt Conveyors of various types 

Belt and Bucket Elevators 

Bin Gates—Rotary Grizzlies 

Ore Bedding and Reclaiming Machines 
Skip Hoists—Shaking Screens 


Material handling systems complete with 
all accessories 


Patents applied for 


Almost every crushing plant has at least one 
location in its flow sheet where the load to a 
crusher may be eased by using a ROBINS 
CATARACT GRIZZLY for scalping. 


Machines built to handle up to 1,000 tons per 
hour and to make any desired separations be- 
tween 1” and 6”. 


Write for Handbook of Conveyor Practice 


ROBINS CONVEYING BELT CO. 
15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH BOSTON 


REBINS 
cipasts = 
~ 
| “| 
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INSPIRATION CONSOLIDATED 
COPPER COMPANY 


23 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Mine: INSPIRATION, GILA COUNTY, ARIZONA 
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Utah Copper Company 


Western Office: 
25 Broad Street SALT LAKE CITY, 
NEW YORK CITY UTAH 


Chino Copper Company 
COPPER 


Western Office: 
25 Broad Street HURLEY, 
NEW YORK CITY NEW MEXICO 


Ray Consolidated Copper 
COPPER 


25 Broad Street Western Office: 
NEW YORK CITY RAY, ARIZONA 


Nevada Consolidated 
Copper Company 


25 Broad Street Western Office: 
NEW YORK CITY McGill, Nevada 


| 
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THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY., Inc. 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINERS’ AGENS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Anthracite COAL Bituminous 


ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 


Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 
Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 
Pardee Bros. & Co.— Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 


Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 


Smithing—1 1-4 in. screened 


Fairmont Quemahoning Indiana County 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 
Branch Offices: Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Miners For Over 
and a 
Shippers Century 
1820 1922 


“The Best Since 1820” 


437 CHESTNUT STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Miners and Shippers 


Stonega Coal Roda Coal 

A High-Grade Steam and By-Product Coal Unexcelled for the manufacture of Gas and 
—low in sulphur and ash By-Product purposes 
S Cok Roda Coke 

t oneg a ore In extensive use for Water Gas manufacture 

A Superior Foundry and Furnace Coke and Metallurgical purposes. Low in Sulphur, 


Ash and Phosphorus 


BUNKER COAL 


SUPPLIED AT 
Charleston, S. C.—Savannah, Ga.—Brunswick, Ga.—Jacksonville, Fla. 


EXPORT and COASTWISE COAL 


LOADED AT 


Charleston, S. C.—Norfolk, Va. 


STONEGA COKE & COAL COMPANY, Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. BIG STONE GAP, VA. CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 


Sold by 
CLINCHFIELD FUEL COMPANY, Spartanburg, S. C. 


“Clinchfield” 


Mined by 


CLINCHFIELD COAL CORPORATION, Dante, Va. | 


Bertha Consumers Company 
RODA 
Xt 
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Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET > - NEW YORK 


COMPANY, INC. 


Diamond Drill Contractors 


20 Years’ Continuous Service Copper 


Not a Dissatisfied Customer 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 


Home: State Geologic Survey, Missouri School of 
Mines 


Electrolytic 


Wilmot Engineering Robert W. Hunt Co. 
Company Engineers 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania Bureau of Inspection, Tests and 


Consultation 
Manufacturers of 
; 2200 Insurance Exchange 
Improved Breaker Machinery Chicago 


for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


Mining Engineers and Chemists 
Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining. Works RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 
Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 
IRVINGTON t=3 NEW JERSEY 
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Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 


8, 12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
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Mills and General Offices 
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AT YOUR SERVICE | 
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= Legrand, Phelps Dodge Corp., Douglas, 

riz. 

Martin J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, Woodward 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 

C. D. Woodward, Chief Electrical Engineer, Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 


Committee on Mine Timbering 
R. L, Adams, Chairman, 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—GENERAL MINE TIMBERINu, 
SIMPLIFICATION ON GRADES AND NAMES. 

J. R. Sharp (Chairman), Genl. Supt., Shoal Creek 
Coal Co., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Charles N. Perrin, National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 

George T. Stevens, Chief Engineer, Clinchfield 
Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 

Dudley F. Holtman, Const. Engr., National Lum- 
ber Mfgrs. Assn., International Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

J. R. Crowe, Jr., President, Crowe Coal Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

George S. Rice, Chief Mining Engineer, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Ernest M. Merrill, 1402 Kanawha St., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

R. W. Austin, Chief Engineer, Empire Coal Min- 
ing Co, Clearfield, Pa. 

N. A. Barnhart, Purchasing Agent, Bertha Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

G. A. Knox, General Manager, Gunn-Quealey Coal 
Co., Gunn, Wyoming. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—PRESERVATION OF MINE 
TIMBERS 
George M. Hunt (Chairman), 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 
W. F. Affelder, Asst. to Pres., Hillman Coal and’ 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. W. Austin, Chief Engineer, Empire Coal Min- 
ing Co., Clearfield, Pa. 

D A. Stout, Mansger. Fuel Devartment, Colorad* 
Fuel and Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—USE OF CONCRETE IN MINS 
TIMBERING 


B. C. Collier (Chairman), President, Cement-Gn> 
Co., Inc., Allentown, Pa. 


Forest Products 
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Are You Interested in 
Bringing About 


First—Safety and efficiency in mining 
operations. 


Second—Intelligent conservation with a 
view to the highest utilization and the pre- 
vention of waste of mineral resources. 


Third—tThe protection of mining investors 
against fraud and misrepresentation; the 
stimulation of investment in real mining 
and to demonstrate that mining is a business 
and not a gamble. 


Fourth—Uniformity in state laws govern- 
ing mining operations carried on under like 
conditions. 


Fifth—Such federal cooperation through 
research and investigation as will solve the 
problems of production, treatment and trans- 
portation which are essential to the highest 
development of the Mining Industry. 


Sixth—A solution of the economic prob- 
lems underlying the coal industry. 


Seventh—A more complete cooperation be- 
tween miner and operator through the set- 
tlement of disputes by the economical rule 
of reason, rather than by the wasteful 
method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster 
in every possible way those conditions which 
make for just, considerate and helpful em- 
ployers and loyal workmen. 


American Mining Congress 


is a voluntary association supported 
by the fees and dues of its members 


MUNSEY BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 


Attorney-at-Law 
Patents 
B. S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy 


16 years in the examining corps of the 
U. S. Patent Office 


OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The name LUNKENHEIMER is a guarantee 
for safety, service and satisfaction, because by the 
LUNKENHEIMER method of manufacture a per- 
fect knowledge of the condition and actual perfor- 
mance of an appliance is had before it leaves the factory. 

and size for ev , with stocks 


There is a ty ery pur; 
available at LUNKENHEIMER Datrbutors situated 
very 


in every commercial center. 


Specity LUNKENHEIMER and insist upon getting 
what you specify 


COATES & TWEED 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Lake Superior Iron Ores 


Operating Mines in 


Michigan and Minnesota 


—Offices— 


Duluth, Minn. Virginia, Minn. 


New York Engineering Co. 


Gold and Tin Dredges 
Prospecting Drills 
Hydraulic Gravel Elevators 
Giants, Sluices, Pipe Lines 


NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY 
2 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1923—(Continued) 


A. C. Irwin, Structural Engineer, Portland Ce- 
ment Association, Chicago, Lil. q 
W. R. Peck, Chief Engineer, Biack Diamond Col- 
lieries Co., Creek, Tenn. 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—USE OF STRUCTURAL STEEL 
FOR MINE TIMBERING 
(Personnel not appointed.) 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 5—SALVAGE OF MINE TIMBERS. 


George T. Stevens (Chairman), Chief Engineer, 
Clinchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va 


METAL MINING BRANCH 


General Committee 

Charles A. Mitke, Bisbee, Ariz., Chairman 

William B. Daiy, Asst. General Manager, Ana- 
conda Copper Company, Butte, Mont. 

William Conibear, Inspector, Dept. of Safety, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 

H. C. Goodrich, 1408 Deseret Bank Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Gerald Sherman, Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
Ariz. 

Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chief Mech. Engr., Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Lucien Eaton, Superintendent, Ishpeming District, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, Ishpeming, Mich. 

O. McGrath, Shattuck Arizona Mining Co., 

Bisbee, Ariz. 

Philip D. Wilson, Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., 
Warren, Ariz. 

H. G. S. Anderson, Rolla, Mo. 

Chas. A. Smith, Mine Supt., 
Co., Ray, Ariz. 


Mine Drainage 
Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chairman 


C. Mendelsohn, Master Mechanic, Old Dominion 
Co., Globe, Ariz. 

W. N. ‘Tanner, Mech Engr., Anaconda Copper 
Co., Butte, Mont. 

O D. McClure, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpem- 
ing, Mich. 

G. L. Kolberg, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Abrams, 
City. 


Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
Charles A. Smith, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—DRILLING MACHINES 


B. F. Tillson (Chairman), ed Supt., New Jer- 
sey Zinc Co., Franklin, J. 

Arthur B. Foote, North “Re Mines, Grass Valley, 
Calif. 

L. C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand_ Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 
. T. Murrill, Safety and Efficiency Engineer, In- 
‘spiration Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

Roy Marks, Stope Engineer, United Verde Ex- 
tension Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

W. G. Scott, Morenci Branch, Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
Metcalf, Ariz. 

R. A. Scott, Sales Manager, Denver Rock Drill 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

H. T. Walsh, Vice-President, Sullivan Machinery 
Co., Chicago, Til. 

J. A. Fulton, Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., Grass 
Valley, California. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 


Douglas, 


Ray Cons. Copper 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York 


2—DRILL STEEL 


Frank Ayer (Chairman), Genl. Supt., Moctezuma 
Copper Co., Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 
Ocha Potter, Supt., Superior Division, Calumet 


and Hecla Mining Co., Houghton, Mich. - 
A. S. Uhler, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
Charles Officer, Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 


Ill. 

Bruce Yates, — Mgr., Homestake Mining Co., 
Lead, 

oO. J. Mgr., U. S. Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Co., Kennett, Calif. 

C. S. Elayer, Cloudcroft, N. M. 

E. G. Deane, Manager, Superior and Boston Cop- 
per Co., Copper Hill, Ariz. 

Norman B. Braly, Genl. Mgr., North Butte Min- 
ing Co., Butte, Mont. 

Charles S. Hurter, Technical Representative, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 


Del. 

M. van Siclen, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, D. 

Earl F. Hastings, eare Ingersoll-Rand Co., Mexico 
City, Mex. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—METHODS OF SHARPENING 
DRILL STEEL 


George H. Gilman, 125 Prescott St., East Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Arthur Notman, Consulting Engineer, 170 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
H. Seamon, Efficiency Engineer, Fresnillo Branch, 
Mexican Corp., Fresnillo, Zacatecas, Mexico. 
Charles Lees, Supt., Iron Cap Copper Co., Copper 
Hill, Ariz. 

Frank W. McLean, Underground Foreman, United 
Verde Ex. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

W. H. Schacht. Genl. Mgr., Copper Range Co., 
Painesdale, Mich. 


Underground Transportation 
William B. Daly, Chairman 
George H. Booth, Mechanical Engineer, Inspira- 
tion Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 
Andover Syverson, Prescott, Ariz. 


E, M. Norris, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 
R. R. Boyd, Asst. Superintendent, Mine Dept., 


Copper Mining Branch, Phelps-Dodge 
Bisbee, Ariz. 

T. K. Scott, Chief Engineer, Box 100, Miami Cop- 
per Co., iami, Ariz. 

H. T. Hamilton, Manager, Moctezuma Copper 
Co., Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

R. E. Howe, Asst. General Manager, Cananea 
Cons. Copper Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 

D. S. Calland, Managing Director, Companie de 
Real del Monte de Pachuca, Pachuca, Hidalgo, 
Mexico. 

Robt. H. Dickson, Chief Engineer, Calumet & 
Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

Stanley A. Easton, Kellogg, Idaho. 

John Kiddie, Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, Ariz. 

C. E, Lantz, Genl. Mgr., Cia de Santa Gertrudis, 
Pachuca, Mexico. 

W. R. Crane, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Thomas C. Baker, Fresnillo Unit, The Mexican 
Corp., Fresnillo, Zacatecas, Mexico. 

W. V. DeCamp, Mine Supt., United Verde Copper 
Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

F. H. Hayes, Mine Supt., Copper Queen Branch, 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

Fire Fighting Equipment 
William Conibear, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—CONTROL OF VENTILATING 
EQUIPMENT DUKING MINE FIRES 

Orr Woodburn (Chairman), Safety Engineer, 
Globe-Miami District, Globe, Ariz. 

Guy J. Johnson, Homestake Mining Co., Lead, 
S. Dak. 

J. T. Young, Safety Inspector, Arizona Copper 
Co., Morenci, Ariz. 
H. J. KRahilly, Supt., Mine Fire & Hydraulic 
Filling Dept., Anaconda Copper Mng. Co., 

Butte, Mont. 
Albert Fallon, Safety Inspector, 
Co., Globe, Ariz. 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—FIRE HOSE 

R. H. Seip (Chairman), New Jersey Zinc Co., 
Franklin, N. J. 

C. W. Moon, Safety Inspector, Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
Bisbee, Ariz. 

Byron O. Pickard, District Mining Engineer, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Berkeley, Caiif. 


MINE 


Corp., 


Old Dominion 


H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 

Robert E. Tally, Asst. Genl."Mgr., United Verde 
Copper Company, Clarkdale, Ariz. 

G. W. Barnhart, Ricker Machinery Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

C. B. Lakenan, General Manager, Nevada Cons. 
Co., McGill, Nev. 

> . Anderson, Mining and Metallurgical En- 

Rolla, Mo. 

T. A. Snyder, Bucyrus Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

George Mieyr, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

M. Curley, Gnl Supt, New Cornelia Copper Co., 
Ajo, Ariz. 

H. C. Bellinger, Vice-President, Chile Exploration 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

H. T. Gracely, care Marion Steam Shovel Co., 
Marion, Ohio. 

W. J. Lester, President, Kentucky Washed Coal 
Company, Greenville, a 

G. A. Murfey, care The Browning Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio. 
H. B. Oatley, Vice-President, The Superheater 
Company, 17 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
George W. Tower, Jr., Asst. to Cons. Mining 
Engr., Chile Exploration Co., 120 Broadway, 

New York, N. 

J.C. Wheat, Dept., Industrial Works, 
Bay City, Mich. 

C. S. Whitaker, care Winston Brothers, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Mine Ventilation 

Charles A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 

A. C. Stoddard, Chief Engineer, Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Box 15, Inspiration, Ariz. 

ee care Bureau of Mines, Denver, 
olo. 

W. A. Rowe, Chief Engineer, American Blower 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

E. B. Williams, Manager, Mine Fan Dept., B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 

Robert N. Bell Cons. Mining Engineer, Boise, 
Idaho. 

F. L. Stone, care General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Cc. E. Legrand, Consulting Engineer, Phelps- 
Dodge Corp., Douglas, Ariz. 

O. K. Dyer, Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Don M. Rait, Asst. Superintendent of Mines, Calu- 
met and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 
A. S. Richardson, Chief of Ventilating Depart- 
ment, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Drawer 

1375, Butte, Mont. 


Walter C. Browning, Magna Copper Company, 
Superior, Ariz. 

F. W. MacLennan, Genl. Mgr., Miami Copper Co., 
Miami, Ariz. 

E. «4. Lednum, Mgr., E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
Co., inc., ideal Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


Mechanical Loading Underground 


Lucien Eaton, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTE NO. 1—LOADING MACHINES FOR TUN- 
NELS, LARGE DRIFTS AND STOPES. 
Douglas C. Corner (Chairman), Mining Engineer, 
1004 Federal Reserve Bank Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

H. &E. Billington, Manager of Sales, ‘the Thew 
Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio. 

J. H. Hensley, Mine Supt., 
Miami, Ariz. 

H. DeWitt Smith, Supt. of Mines, United Verde 
Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

H. G. Washburn, Flat River, Mo. 

Wiliam Whaley, Genl. Mgr., Myers-Whaley Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—LOADING MACHINES FOR 
SMALL DRIFTS AND FOR WORK ON SUB-LEVELS 

G. R. Jackson (Chairman), Supt., Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 

Cc. L. Berrien, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
Butte, Montana. 

Henry Talboys, Sales Manager, Lake Superior 
Loader Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Charles E. Van Barneveld, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—SCRAPERS 


Miami Copper Co., 


Lucien Eaton (Chairman), Supt., Ishpeming Dis- 
trict, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 
° Kohlhaas, Denver Rock Driil Co., Duluth, 
inn. 
Ward Royce, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Houghton, Mich. 
E. E. Whiteley, Genl. Supt. of Mines, Calumet 
and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 


Mine Timbering 
Gerald Sherman, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—PRESERVATION OF MINE 
TIMBERS 


George M. Hunt (Chairman), Forest Products 


Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 


SUB-COMMITTE NO. 2—GUNITE AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
TIMBER, ITS PROPER APPLICATIONS AND ITS LIMITA- 
TIONS. 


E. M. Norris (Chairman), Asst. Genl. Supt of 
Mines, Anaconda Copper Co., Butte, Mont. 

B. C. Collier, President, Cement-Gun Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 

R. R. Horner, Cons. Engr., U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO, 3—DETERMINATION OF SIZE AND 
SHAPE OF DRIFTS AND DRIFT TIMBERS FOR VARIOUS 
PURPOSES, WITH A VIEW TO REDUCING SAME TO 
CERTAIN STANDARD SIZES AND SHAPES. 


Prof. F. W. Sperr, Chairman, Michigan College 
of M’nes, Houghton, Mich. 
Felix McDonald, Mines Supt., 
Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 
Ira Joralemon, Cons. Engr., 1402 California Com- 

mercial Union Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Cc. L. Berrien, Genl. Supt., 
Butte, Mont. 


Inspiration Cons. 


Anaconda Copper Co., 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—COOPERATION BETWEEN OPER- 
ATORS AND LUMBER DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
WITH A VIEW TO ASCERTAINING WHETHER FUR- 
THER STANDARDIZATION IN SIZES AND SHAPES OF 
LUMBER UNDERGROUND WOULD RESULT IN A RE- 
DUCTION IN COST TO MINING COMPANIES, 


C. F. Willis (Chairman), Editor, Arizona Mining 
Journal, Phoenix, Ariz. 
W. S. Boyd, Manager, Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray, 


Ariz. 
W. G. McBride, 


Genl. Mgr., Old Dominion Co., 
Globe, Ariz. 
G. R. Jackson, Supt., Negaunee Mine, Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 


Dudley F. Holtman, Construction Engr., National 


Lumber Mfgrs. Assn., Washington, D. 


John Kiddie, Div. Supt., Arizona Copper Co., 
Morenci, Ariz. 
T. Evans, Genl. Supt., Cananea Cons. Copper 


Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mex. 


Mine Accounting 


T. O. McGrath, Chairman 
L. S. Cates, General Mgr., Utah Copper Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
J. Cc. Dick, 1502 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 


H. Mil'’er, General Auditor, Hercules Mining 
Co., Wallace, Idaho. 
i Norton, Phelps-Dodge Corporation, Douglas, 
riz. 
Harry Vivian, Chief Engineer, Calumet and Hecla 
Mining Co., Calumet, Mich. 
L. K. Diffenderfer, Treasurer. Vanadium Corp., 
120 Broadway, New York City. 
George Young, Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 
H. B. Fernald, 54 Wall St., New York City. 
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read 
ome 
LEAD ORES 


Pierce 
T LOUIS,MO. 
ExPLORATION DEPARTMENT FOR THE 
Loy” PURCHASE OF METAL MINES AND 


METAL MINING COMPANIES. 
55 Congress St. Boston, Mass. 


| Pumps—AURORA—Pumps 


Peerless Coal Company MINES and INDUSTRIES 


McCORMICK BLDG. 


Illustrating an 
CHICAGO AURORA Mine-Sinker, 
Centrifugal Pump with 
motor attached. 
el 


Can be lowered and 
raised to suit conditions. 


Made in any size and for 


Producers of any capacity. 


SPRINGFIELD 
COAL 


Also a full line of all 

mine-water, bronze, cen- 

trifugal pumps. Hori- 
zontal and vertical. 
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DEEP WELL 
TURBINES 
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Aurora Pump & 
Mfg. Co. 


Aurora, Illinois 


SMALL SIZES RESCREENED 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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Milling & Smelting Practices and Equipment 
H. G. S. Anderson, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—MILLING PRACTICES AND 

EQUIPMENT 

Arthur Crowfoot (Chairman), Mill Supt., 
Dodge Corp., Morenci, Ariz. 

Herman C. Bellinger, Vice-President, Chile Explo- 
ration Co., 120 Broadway, New York City. 

G. RK. Delamater, 1009 N. 2nd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Allan J. Clark, Supt. of Mills, Homestake Mining 


. Mgr., American Smelting & 
Refining Co., El Paso, Texas. 

Guy R. Ruggles, Supt. of Mills, Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

Henry A. Tobelman, 138 Halsey St., 
N. 


Phelps- 


Brooklyn, 


William Young Westervelt, Cons. Mining Engr., 
522 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


SUB-COMMITTEE .NO. 2—SMELTING PRACTICES AND 
EQUIPMENT 


J. O. Ambler, Smelter Supt., Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
Clifton, Ariz. 


P. P. Butler, Smelter Supt., Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
Douglas, Ariz. 

Harry A. Clark, Smelter Supt., Calumet and Ari- 
zona Mining Co., Douglas, Ariz. 

Kuno Doerr, Cons. Kansas City Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., El Paso Smelting Works, El Paso, 
Texas. 

F. L. Flynn, Toltee Club, El Paso, Texas. 

Prof. Carle R. Hayward, Associate Professor of 
Metallurgy, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
no'ogy, Cambridge, Mass. 

G. W. Prince, Smelter Supt., United Verde Ex- 
tension Mining Co., Clemenceau, Ariz. 


Methods of Mine Sampling 
Phillip D. Wilson, Chairman 
Guy Bjorge, 788 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
E. L. Derby, Geologist, Cieveland-Cliffs Iron Co., 
Ishpeming, Mich. 
L. C. Graton, Professor of Geology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 
MacHenry Mosier, Geologist, Clifton-Morenci Br., 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., Morenci, Ariz. 
F. A. Linforth, Geological Dept., Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 
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Louis Reber, Chief Geologist, United Verde Cop- 
per Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

J. B. Tenney, Geologist, Copper Queen Branck:, 

Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

Morton Webber, 165 Broadway, New York City. 

T. Skewes Saunders, Cons. Mining Engineer, La. 
Mutua, 525, Mexico, D. F. 

M. J. Elsing, Cons. Engr., Bisbee, Ariz. 

J. Kruttschnitt, Jr., American Smelting & Refin-- 
ing Co., Tucson, Ariz. 

Albert Mendelsohn, Champion Copper Co., Paines- 
dale, Mich. 

R. W. Thomas, Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray, Ariz. 

H. A. C. Jenison, Geologist in Charge of Copper, 
U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


Joint Publicity Committee 
Representing Coal Mining Branch: 


Ralph Becker, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. Trik, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Representing Metal Mining Branch: 
Chas. F. Willis, Phoenix, Ariz. 
T. O. McGrath, Bisbee, Ariz. 
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JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Roebling “Blue Center’ Steel Wire Rope 
is made for Hard Service. The wires are made of a 
superior grade of steel produced in our own furnaces. 
Every detail of its manufacture is conducted with 
greatest care to insure uniformity, high strength, 
toughness and durability. 


New York Chicago Pittsburgh Atlanta Los Angeles ' ; 
Boston Philadelphia Cleveland San Francisco Seattle Portland, Ore. % 


OEBLING 


THE WIRE ROPE WITH A “BLUE CENTER”’ 


6 

13 

17 

17 

17 4 


At a Great ‘Western Mining Company 
With Jeffrey Belt Conveyors 


T the Shattuck Arizona Copper Co., Bisbee, Arizona, 
Jeffrey Belt Conveyors are used for carrying and dis- 
tributing ores through the various processes. 


Jeffrey Standard Labor-Aiding Material Handling Equipment 
for Metal Mines, Mills and Smelters includes a complete line 
of conveyors of various types; Chains; Car Hauls; Coal and 
Ashes Handling Equipments; Skip Hoists; Portable Loaders 
and Unloaders; Portable Belt Conveyors; Crushers and Pul- 
verizers; Electric Locomotives; Ventilating Fans, etc. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958-99 North Fourth Street Columbus, Ohio 


New York Chicago Pittsburgh Philadelphia Montreal 
2008 Hudson Terminal Ridg 858 McCormick Bldg. 622 Second Ave. 


515 Real Estate Trust Bldg. Canada, Power Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio...1519 Guardian Bldg. Detroit, Mich...........455 Book Bldg. 
Denver, Colo 1 Milwaukee, Wis......... M. & M. Bidg. 
St. Louis, Mo........606 Pontiac Bldg. Boston, Mass...........141 Milk Street 


Los Angeles, Cal..H. W. Helman Bldg. 
Charleston, W. Va...914 Kanawha St. 
Scranton, Pa..518 Union Nat. Bk. Bldg. 
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